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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you -——~ find interesting and useful 















































Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting Choose a theme based on class read- 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter ing or project. Or let each member 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in of class select a personage and be 
Wonderland has made famous. Or prepared to talk on whom he or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the she represents without using the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s name—and class has to “guess.” 


history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 3 
turban, ete. Naturally, face and hair help to add 


interest. If you care to go in for 
Party could be a “tea,” a meeting these embellishments, all you need 
cr actually a party. Everyone wears is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
hat and acts the part. make-up, collar, etc. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 
simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 

The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


TEACHERS AGENCY = Ech year the opportunities increase for 


those who are administrators and teach- 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. ers. In all parts of our country, ahs vo a 












. trators are requesting us to make 
Chicago 4, tl. 7 recommendations for every kind of 
Our service is nationwide. position connected with education. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY “faces ae 
Want to teach in the WEST? Contect our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska. 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency’s 72nd. yr. C. J. Cooil, Mar. 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
. Colorado Education Association 


605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 
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Carr Testifies on Education Bills 


On April 2, NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr 
testified before the education subcommittee of the US Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee on three bills related 
to the Administration program in education. Of $2723, which 
would authorize state and White House conferences on edu- 
cation, Dr. Carr said, in part: 


. . . Our current rate of population growth poses 
long-range problems in education—problems for the 1960s 
and beyond. We need to get educators, state and local offi- 
cials, and other citizens together now to study the educational 
needs of the next decade and to lay the groundwork for 
meeting them. Above all, we need to lead the general public 
to face the facts. We do not need conferences to find out 
the facts. ... 


‘At the same time, the immediate needs of our schools, 
the needs of the 1950s, are so wellknown and so urgent 
that something more than conferences is called for. No con- 
ference can keep another million children from entering our 
schools each year for the next five years. No conference can 
create additional trained teachers to whom we may entrust 
the care and education of our children. No conference can 
build the classrooms we need to house our children. . . . 
We have far more need for fact-facing than for fact-finding.” 


Dr. Carr informed the subcommittee, headed by Senator 
John S. Cooper [R-Ky], that the NEA supports the pro- 
posed advisory committee on education to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare [S2724], but the NEA does 
not regard the proposed committee as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for a National Board of Education. Full support was also 
given to $2856 to promote cooperative research in education. 


House Cripples Exchange Programs 


Without debate the US House of Representatives elimi- 
nated approximately 80% of the Smith-Mundt international 
educational exchange program, seriously curtailing exchanges 
under the Fulbright Act in fiscal 1955. This budget slash 
could completely cut off exchange of students, teachers, and 
other leaders with 46 countries, while Fulbright exchanges 
in 21 other countries would be seriously impaired. 


Less than 1/40 of 1% of the Eisenhower budget was allo- 
cated for all international educational exchanges. And of 
this sum of $15 million [less than 1/3 the cost of a destroyer], 
approximately half was for foreign currencies under the 
Fulbright Act requirements. Essentially, this half has come 


from the sale of surplus war materials left in other countries / 


after World War II which probably would not have been 
reclaimed otherwise. 


On the remaining half, which represented actually the only 
new federal funds, the House performed an 80% cut, from 
$7.4 million to $1.4 million. Senate hearings on the exchange 
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News and Trends 


programs were set for mid-April. NEA requested an oppor- 
tunity to testify. 


NEA Urges Tax Benefits for Those Under 65 


Testifying before the US Senate Finance Committee on 
April 12, Executive Secretary Robert H. Wyatt of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association urged, on behalf of the 
NEA, that retired persons under 65 be included in the re- 
tirement-income exemption allowed by section 38 of HR8300, 
now pending in the Senate. Mr. Wyatt also requested the. . 
committee to raise the amount of the exemption to $1500, 
as originally proposed by Representative Noah M. Mason 
[R-Ill.]. 


Unethical Dismissal Censured 


The Board of Directors of the Connecticut Education 
Association has notified all active members of the association 
that “‘in its considered judgment the acceptance of employ- 
ment im the public schools of Groton (Connecticut) would 
be professionally inadvisable’ until the local board of edu- 
cation adopts adequate personnel policies. 


The board’s action followed the report of a fact-finding 
committee appointed by the CEA to investigate the circum- 
stances and ethics involved in the non-reemployment of a 
staff member with 16 years of service to the Groton public 
schools. 


NEA Convention To See AEW Materials 


The 1954 American Education Week spot film for theater 
and TV will be shown publicly for the first time at the NEA 
convention in New York City this summer. This movie 
trailer was produced by Agrafilms, maker of Skippy and the 
3 Rs. Other AEW helps will be displayed at the convention, 
and all items will be ready for distribution by August 1. 


NCPT Moves Headquarters 


New headquarters address of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11. 
The NCPT moved into its new headquarters building in 
April. 


D. C. Appoints Executive Secretary 


Frederick Lukens, a District of Columbia lawyer, began 
work April 5 on a part-time basis as the first executive secre- 
tary of the Education Association of the District of Colum- 
bia and the Columbian Educational Association. 


EPC Announces New Members 


The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA and 
AASA announces six new members: William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, New York City (to fill an unexpired 
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term); Jordan L. Larson, superintendent of schools, Mt. 
Vernon, New York; John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri; Lillian Larson, high school teach- 
er, Grand Junction, Colorado; Herman B. Wells, president, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; and Eugene Youngert, 
high school principal, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Procedural Reforms Urged 


Procedural reforms in Congressional investigating com- 
mittees and a single joint committee on subversive activities 
were urged in a statement adopted March 17 by the general 
board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the USA. 


‘One .. . threat has come from procedural abuses by Con- 
gressional committees,” says the council statement. ‘“Reme- 
dial measures are now being proposed, and we commend 
the President, the leaders of both major parties, and the 
members of Congress who have spoken out and demanded 
reforms. If these reforms are to be adequate, they should 
provide protection from at least the following: 


[1] The stigmatizing of individuals and organizations 
on the basis of unsupported accusations and casual associa- 
tions. 


(2] The forcing of citizens, under pretext of investi- 
gation of subversive activities, to testify concerning their per- 
sonal economic and political beliefs. 


[3] The functioning of Congressional committees as 
legislative courts to determine the guilt or innocence of 
individuals. 


[4] The denying to ‘witnesses’ opportunity to bring out 
material favorable to their side of the case thru questions 
by witnesses’ own counsel and opportunity to test the validity 
of accusations thru cross-examination of accusers. 


[5] The permitting to a committee member or coun- 
sel the reading into the record against a ‘witness’ defamatory 
material and charges without requiring the accuser personally 
to confront the accused. 


[6] The usurping by Congressional committees of 
powers not granted to Congress by the Constitution and 
their failing to concentrate on the primary task of collecting 
information for purposes of new legislation. 


*(7] The scheduling of bearings, subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses, and evaluating of their testimony by chairmen of 
committees without the concurrence of, or consultation with, 
their fellow committee members. 


“(8] The releasing from the files of a Congressional 
committee of socalled ‘information’ consisting of unverified 
and unevaluated data in such a way that the committee can 
be used to help spread and give credence to malicious gossip.” 


Other threats to American freedom cited by the council 
include [1] “competition among rival Congressional com- 
rittees, creating the impression that they seek publicity, 
personal aggrandizement, and political advantage rather 
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than basic facts;” [2] “a growing tendency on the part of 
our people and their representatives in government to sup- 
pose that it is within the competence of the state to deter- 
mine what is and what is not American ;” and [3] “the pre- 
vailing mood of restlessness and tension.” 


National Rural Conference 
Scheduled for Fall 


The 1954 National Conference on Rural Education 
will be the successor to the White House Conference on 
Rural Education of 1944. The conference, set for October 
4-6, is sponsored by the NEA thru its Department of Rural 
Education. The US Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, thru the Office of Education, will be associate spon- 
sor. Other federal departments and agencies and national 
Organizations interested in rural life and education will 
cooperate. 


The 1944 conference focused public opinion on crucial 
needs and issues in rural education and gave powerful im- 
petus to a new public interest in it. The 1954 conference will 
explore trends of the past decade and major issues now affect- 
ing rural life and education, and consider broad problems of 
policy for the future, with special reference to public-school 
responsibility. 


All major areas of the country and all groups concerned 
with the educational wellbeing of rural people and rural 
communities will be represented in the conference. 


Membership in the conference is by personal invitation. 
For details write the NEA Department of Rural Education 
at NEA headquarters. 


Red Cross Founder Honored 


May 8 is International Red Cross Day in honor of the 
birth of Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross. Dunant, 
who shared the first Nobel Peace Prize, was responsible for 
the first International Red Cross Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on October 26, 1863. 


More Than Three Rs Needed, Says AVC 


American Veterans Committee urged the nation’s schools, 
colleges, and universities at its annual convention at Atlantic 
City to educate students to ‘‘a maturity of outlook.” 


Declared the AVC: “We reject the philosophy that our 
teachers should be restricted to a curriculum revolving solely 
about the Three Rs, recognizing that attempts to so restrict 
them can only lead to a nation suffering from mental mal- 
nutrition and incapable of coping with the complexities of 
life in a rapidly changing world.” 


NEA Membership Gains 


There were 496 new NEA life members during the pe- 
riod of February 19 thru March 19. [See page 308.]} 


On April 9, 1954, the NEA membership totaled 557,021, 


an increase of 45,355 over the total for the corresponding 
date last year. 
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@ This feature of THe JOURNAL ts an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Following Suit 


AMERICAN teachers, who have con- 
tributed so generously to the aid of 
their Korean colleagues, may be in- 
terested to know that American phy- 
siclans are now following their ex- 
ample. Thru the American-Korean 
Foundation, doctors are contribut- 
ing money for the purchase of cloth- 
ing material for Korean physicians 
and medical students. Their gifts are 
also accompanied by a letter written 
in Hangul, which expresses the ad- 
miration of the medical profession 
for the personal courage and devo- 
tion of the Korean doctors. 

—HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D., American- 


Korean Foundation, New York 17. 














Southern California’s famous 















available for any length of stay. 


LA JOLLAN HOTEL 
6363 La Jolla Blvd., La Jolla 
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LA JOLLAN HOTEL 


located on California’s picturesque Riviera coast overlooking 
the Blue Pacific, announces an exciting schoolteacher’s vacation 
for those who desire the finest in accommodations, food and 
entertainment—a minimum 7 days plan at a cost of $138.50, 
and if private car is desired $33.00 plus mileage furnished with 
gasoline, oil and insurance. Longer stays on a pro-rated basis. 
Includes three superb meals from a variety of the finest local 
restaurants (choice from menus) thrilling entertainment at the 
Jai Alai Games, horse racing, or shopping in the quaint shops 
in OLD MEXICO. Explore the world famous Palomar Observ- * 
atory, Old Spanish Lighthouse, Balboa Park & Zoo, Scripps 
Aquarium, plus a host of other pleasures. 


Wire us immediately for reservations. 
Literature mailed on request. 


Puerto Ricans Shocked by 
Shooting 


THE brutal attack against the i 
resentatives of the people in the Na- 
tional Capitol perpetrated by crim 
inals and lunatics has dumbfounded 
and saddened our Puerto Rican 
people. 

Please inform our colleagues in 
the United States about the way the 
teachers in Puerto Rico and our 
people in general feel about the 
tragedy. 

—JOSE JOAQUIN RIVERA, executive 
secretary, Asociacién de Maestros de 
Puerto Rico, and NEA director for 
Puerto Rico. 


Dig That Crazy Speech 


AS CURRENT as this year’s slang is 
the pedagogical jargon which seems 
to spring up overnight. Who can ac- 
cuse us of being stuffy when mem- 
bers of our profession lie awake 
nights thinking up new ways to say 
things? Adroit as teenagers, we turn 
a discussion into a “buzz session,’ 
an opening meeting into a “kick- 
off,” an experimental group into a 
“pilot.” 


Chiefly responsible for such a re 
christening is the summer session, 
currently known as a “workshop.” 
By the time we emerged from one 
such session two years ago, we had a 
language all our own, which enabled 
us not only to chatter cryptically 
with one another but to decode the 
reams of mimeographed 
that followed us back home. 

Even more pervasive is the vocab- 
ulary of the “aters.” They integrate, 
evaluate, cooperate, correlate, con- 
centrate, articulate, participate, in 
itiate, enunciate, and formulate. 

We won’t go into the 
slingers, who are constantly referring 
to the AAUP, AAUW, ACEI, 
NRTA, AERA, and you, dear NEA. 
We see the reason for not spelling 
out all the words, but articles made 
up of initials, interlaced with abbre- 
viations, and terms hot off the peda 
gogical griddle, have a distinctly be- 
numbing eftect. 

We wouldn’t mind so much if this 
new language were stable, but it is 
taxing to keep up with the jive of 


material 


initial- 


our students and the jargon of our 
colleagues. Occasionally we find our- 


selves mixing terms with unexpected 


NEW aids for the 


Teaching Profession 











Daily rates also 


San Diego, Calif. 


m Mor 


oO 
NOW is the time to order 


CRAM'S 
MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS 


Universally accepted as the teacher's favorite 
—backed by over 87 years editorial expe- 
rience—Graded to fit the pupils’ mental 
maturity. Mark-on Rub-off surface— 
Many other exclusive features. Let 

the Cram Man call and acquaint 
you with Cram's complete line 
of teaching aids. Send for 






Members the National School Sethe Institute 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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New Cat. No. 86 
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Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 











CLINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
i Enroll Now. 


Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 









DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. 


teachers! 


Statistics Prove 
Teachers Are 
Better Drivers! 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 





342 Madison Ave. 
nw. ¥. C. 1 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Positions available in Nursery 


Schools, Public and Private 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


Summer Schools and Camps. Specializing in placement of 
teachers in foreign positions, especially elementary level 


Member NATA 


School and college placement (Middle and South 
Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, and 
teacher-training. Write, telling about your qualifica- 
tions. 30th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


the leading preferred-risk auto insurer, offers its 
services only to Educators and Government Em- 


ployees. 


What this means is that you can save up to 30% from standard book 


rates on your annual automobile insurance costs. 


You deal directly with 


the company — no agents or brokers are involved. 


In addition, you can be assured of unexcelled claim service through 
a nation-wide network of over 500 claims representatives. 


PREFERRED RATES FOR PREFERRED RISKS 
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é fie 2 ital Rs kis 
po See (Capital Stock Companies 


’ 
D . 
Government EMPLovees Tnsurance Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


3. Estimated mileage during next year?....... 
4. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance [J 


not affiliated with U. $. Government) 


DC Single 


 e [] Married (No. of Children).......... 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [) No 


ee My present insurance expires....../....../.... 


096 











and novel results. And then again, 
in a moment of haste, we are likely 
to use last season’s word, a slip more 
obvious than wearing an outmoded 
hat. 

We don’t object to the enrichment 
of the language and enjoy picking 
up a new word or two to add a dash 
of paprika to our speech. However, 
we may not always be in the groove, 
and we may even balk at calling a 
professional session an “eager-beaver 
meet.” We do hope that when we 
fail to keep up, we may be forgiven 
for our quaint, old-fashioned ways. 

—NELLIE MCCASLIN, Department of 
English, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, Il. 


“Free Time for Teachers” 
¢ In September, we hope to print a 
liberal sampling of the letters that 
have been received on the subject of 
released time for teachers. In the 
meantime, we welcome additional 
mail on the subject. 


Teachers of Tomorrow 

TEACHER education really begins 
early in the Andrew Jackson School, 
where I teach in Paducah, Kentucky. 
The education takes place in the 
much-enjoyed programs of the TOTs 
Club (Teachers of Tomorrow), 
which was organized by some of my 
sixth-graders over a year ago. 

The club meets after school each 
Monday. The members wear uni- 
forms which they designed for them- 
selves consisting of perky’ blue-and- 
white “beanies” and navy-blue trou- 
sers or skirts topped by white jerseys 
emblazoned with an open-book em- 
blem. 

By choice, the group has been 
working on three main problems: 
how to help children who are misfits, 
how to understand others, and how 
to find out what is involved in teach- 
ing. Other activities include printing 
a club paper, obtaining literature 
about teaching, planning and taking 
educational trips, and having picnics. 

Other teachers in Jackson often 
request assistance from the TOTs, 
who read to the younger children 
and occasionally direct games. 

These youngsters are looking for- 
ward eagerly to the days when they 
can be FTA members and _ finally 
teachers. I’m sure they will be a 
credit to the profession. 

—VENONA ROGERS, Andrew Jackson 
School, Paducah, Ky. 
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NEWS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS! 


GM engineers freeze out fuel waste 
with help of simple physics facts 


Pes not pass over those old-time formulas 
and experiments in your textbook lightly. 


Even the simplest ones may be the basis for the 
most advanced work of research engineers. 


Take the subject of evaporation. 


Your textbook will tell you a cold liquid does 
not evaporate as freely as a warm one, all other 
things being equal. 


Well, that means gasoline in a cold engine 
doesn’t evaporate as quickly as gas in a warm 
engine. And you get a slow and wasteful start, 


So the very modern and important problem to 
our engineers is to build an engine that warms 
up quickly, gives the driver the quickest start- 
off on cold days. 





In their work to improve cold starting they— 
as you see in the picture—freeze an experi- 
mental engine. Then with the latest scientific 
equipment they find the warm-up qualities of 
that particular engine design. 

Important work? You can be sure it is. 


Sound reason for you to get those basic facts 
down cold—especially if your goal is the 
satisfying and exciting job of engineering. 


(GENERAL Morors 


“More and Better Things for More People” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY 
FISHER * FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL * UNITED 


MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon 
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request. Also in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ““The Big Road Test,’’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 






Summer 


Sessions 


Courses have been planned to 
stress all phases of teacher 
training. For BULLETINS, ad- 
dress University of California 
Summer Sessions Office, Dept. 
N, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Dept. N, Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Dept. N, Santa Barbara, 
California. 















AT BERKELEY 


Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 21 to 
July 31; August 2 to 
September 11. Tuition Fee 
$51 for each Session. 








AT SANTA BARBARA 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 28 to August 7. 
Tuition Fee $51. 


AT LOS ANGELES 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 21 to July 31. 
Tuition Fee $51. 

One Session of Eight 
Weeks—June 21 to August 
14. Tuition Fee $68. Special 
courses of 2 and 4 weeks. 








1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* On the of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SCUTHWEST 





YOURSELF AND 
LOVED ONES 
FROM VIOLENCE 





Here is safe, sure personal 
protection for yourself and 
your loved ones... with sen- 
sational, new Escort Alarm. 
Criminals fear noise... Escort 
makes noise, a piercing, un- 
stoppable siren that frightens 
away toughest thugs, and just a flick of the 
thumb does it. Precision built...fits hand, purse, 
pocket, under pillow, etc. Free yourself from fear 
of personal attack. Order your ESCORT today! 
$250 Bonded Guarantee of Protection 
Endorsed by Leading Law Officers 


=a 
M.O. with order. BALANCE C.0.D 


NEY 
EARN GOOD MO 
SELLING ESCORT 
THIS SUMMER, 
MAIL COUPON — 


plus tox if any 


Postage paid if 
check with order, Or $5.00 check or 








Please send my ESCORT by return mail. 1 
Burgundy Red [J Cordovan Brown [J 
Please send ESCORT Summer Selling Plan 1 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY _. —s 


ATLAS ALARM CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 6023-NEAI « 





Dallas, Texas 
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You can afford EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER! 





driving 
your 


RENAULT 


4 door 4 CV sedan 


$99 Delivered in Paris 
ONLY 


(7 other models to $1995) 
RECOVER MOST OF COST 
BY RE-SALE FOR DOLLARS 


For travel or study in Europe, famous 
Renault plan stretches your dollars to the 
limit! Here’s how: Order Renault here for 
delivery in Europe at rock-bottom, tax- 
free prices: Satisfaction guaranteed by 
Europe’s largest factory and most com- 
plete dealer service network. After your 
trip, you can bring your Renault home, 
or sell it over there. Remember: 

Only French cars can be re-sold in France. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Direct Factory Branch 


RENAULT OF FRANCE, Dept. J-3 


270 Park Ave. (48th St.), New York 17 


A Project for Citizenship Day 

IN CONNECTION with Citizenship Day 
last year, my fourth-graders decided to 
find out what their duties as American 
citizens would be. So they asked people 
who should know—the mayor, ministers, 
military officers, and parents. 

The children were deeply interested 
in the replies, and I feel that their 
minor crusade for civic duty also stim- 
ulated adults to fresh thinking about 
the deeper meaning of American citizen- 
ship. 

MARY L. ADAMS, Kaley Avenue School, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Highschool Horticulturists 

“THE flowers that bloom in the spring, 
tra-la!’”’ are dear to the hearts of Port- 
land, Oregon, highschool students, who 
have beautified school grounds thruout 
the city with iris, camellias, primroses, 
and other lovely flowers. Each school has 
one particular specialty, which the stu- 
dents plant and cultivate with loving 
care. 

When their particular posies reach 
the peak of perfection, each school 
stages a gala affair, complete with a 
flower queen and _ princesses, musical 
programs, and awards for the finest 
blooms. Hundreds of parents and friends 
attend the events. 

—AMY M. REHMUS, Portland, Oreg. 


Idea Exchange 

As I visir our schools, I make note of 
the many things that teachers do to make 
their rooms more attractive and their 
classwork more interesting. I write these 
up in an informal mimeographed bulle- 
tin, which I distribute to all the primary 
teachers. In this way good ideas are 
shared, and recognition is given to in- 
genuity and initiative. 

—MARY VAN HORN, supervisor of pri- 
mary education, Evansville public 
schools, Evansville, Ind. 


Hat-box Clock 


IN TEACHING children how to tell time, 
it is helpful to paint a clock face on 
the inside of a round hat-box cover. 
Movable cardboard hands can be at- 
tached by means of a cotter pin. Such a 
clock is big enough to be seen by every- 
body, and the children enjoy manipulat- 
ing the hands. 

—HANNAH CATTON, Wilson 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers 
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SEE HOW THE MODERN GROLIER LIBRARY 
ORGANIZES REFERENCE MATERIALS BY UNITS 


TO FIT TODAY’S TEACHING METHODS 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE — 
The comprehensive, 20- 
volume reference work 
that encourages children 
to read more. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA—Fascinating 15- 
volume topical encyclo- 
pedia that contains hun- 
dreds of teaching units. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES —7-vol- 
ume work covering the 
whole field of World Geog- 
raphy and Social Studies. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. : 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia; 
Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE—Most. modern 
and complete science 
reference library. 10 vol- 
umes. 





relating to transportation. 


The GROLIER LIBRARY consists of five 


sets of books carefully graded and continuously 


for the needs of individual classrooms. 





GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Authoritative 10-volume, 
popular-priced encyclope- 
dia alphabetically arranged 
for general reference. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
125 South 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York. 


Please send me your descriptive booklet about the GROLIER 


LIBRARY. 


I am also interested in the following sets for my individual 


classroom needs. Send additional information. 


0 The Book of Knowledge 


00 Lands and Peoples 


(0 The Book of Popular Science 


NAME 


0 Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia 
0 Grolier Encyclopedia 
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RELATED SUBJECTS LINKED 


This is the classroom library that sustains student 
interest by following your own teaching methods. 
Here related materials are integrated into mean- 
ingful and interesting units made easy to find, 
easy to teach, and easy to learn. 


How subjects that belong together 
are brought together. For example, when 
the student looks up the Story of Transportation 
in Ricnarps Topical Encyciorepia he finds study 
units on sailing ships, railroads, bridges, harbors, 
canals, aviation, lighthouses, the ocean highway 


and its traffic and every other important subject 


revised. The complete collection has been created 
to cover the needs of all school curricula. Sets 
may be purchased singly or in special groups* 


*Substantial savings available on purchase of com- 
plete GROLIER LIBRARY, 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Fly EASTERN to the Convention 


National Education Association 
New York— June 27 to July 2 


~ 






















\ ith its new fleet of the world’s most advanced airliners, Eastern offers the 
world’s finest air transportation. Eastern’s NEW Great Silver Fleet serves 91 great 
communities. Your local Eastern Air Lines office is booking convention reserva- 


tions now...call and join the group from your city 


Enjoy Eastern's LJAPPY HOLIDAys' 


LOW-COST LUXURY VACATIONS 


After the convention, why not enjoy one of 





Eastern Air Lines’ low-cost luxury “Happy Holi- 
day” vacations. Miami, Puerto Rico, Havana, 
Nassau, Jamaica are all just a short distance 
away. Your Eastern representative or travel 
agent will be happy to give you full details when 


youre making your convention reservations. 


f ® 
Fly EASTERN Air Lines Ch 
26 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Making the Most of the Summer 


UCH of the year the teacher’s work is 
somewhat confining and often exhaust- 
ing. Ihe summer months afford opportunity 
for needed change, rest, variety, and growth. 
By the right use of these months the teacher 
can add much to his effectiveness and joy in life. 
Advanced Study: Every teacher needs an oc- 
casional period of advanced study. For younger 
teachers with less than four years of college it 
is urgent that they pursue courses leading to a 
degree. For others the opportunities are many. 
One can take work in his special field, or select 
studies for the sheer joy of exploring new areas 
or perfecting new skills. He can go to school 
near home or far away. Modern-language 
teachers do well to spend a summer in some 
country that uses the language they teach. 

Travel: Opportunities for travel are wide 
enough to meet every taste. One can go on foot, 
bicycle, horseback, auto, bus, train, boat, or 
plane; to the mountains or to the seashore: to 
the city or to the country. Even a part of the 
summer spent in this way combined with read- 
ing and study can—over a period of years— 
round out one’s knowledge of our continent 
and the world. If interested in special tours, 
write NEA Travel Service for information. 

Rest: Personality is such a large factor in his 
work, that it is important for the teacher to be 
at his best. Teachers who have been subject to 
illness or great strain need rest in favorable sur- 
roundings combined with enough activity to 
build up reserve strength. Sometimes rest and 
change of scene can be had by exchanging 
apartments or homes with a teacher in some 
other part of the country. 

Work Experience: It is good for teachers of 
vocational subjects to get experience in the 
workaday world where their subjects are used. 
Business offices and industries will often co- 
operate if plans are made well ahead. As a 
means of adding to one’s knowledge and exper- 
ience, work in some other field can be highly 
rewarding. Go to your nearest United States 





Employment Service Office for suggestions, or 
make inquiries of particular firms in which 
you are interested. 

On the Job: Some schools employ teachers 
on a 12-month basis with a four- or five-week 
vacation. Under this plan, a part of the teach- 
ing staff will be assigned to summer travel, 
another part to special study courses in line 
with the local school program; and others to 
take charge of activities in the community dif- 
ferent from their regular work. Under big city 
conditions there is urgent need for directed 
summer recreation and camping activities 
which might well use many teachers in a pre- 
ventive approach to juvenile delinquency. 

Organization Work: Our teachers associa- 
tions are still in the process of being built; they 
are probably not over 25% effective. Leaders 
can be trained and organized during the sum- 
mer and plans and materials perfected for the 
membership campaigns, activities, and pro- 
grams of the next school year. 

NEA in New York: This summer the NEA 
meetings in New York City, June 27-July 2, 
are unusually attractive. They include the 
Representative Assembly, general sessions, de- 
partments, and special conferences as an- 
nounced elsewhere in this JOURNAL. Persons 
who wish to do so can combine Association 
business, travel, visits to the United Nations, 
and summer study at the great universities in 
and around New York. Thousands will come 
in their own cars. The mountains of New York 
and New England and the historic centers of 
colonial America are within easy reach. 

However they may spend the summer, the 
important thing is that as many as possible of 
our million teachers shall return to their class- 
rooms in the fall with renewed energy, joy in 
life, enthusiasm for their work, and a faith in 
themselves and the future which they can pass 
on to the youth of our country. 


Soy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


# History is on the side of optimism, 
% An active orderly mind 1s essential to good thinking. 
% It is the quarry of life, not its LENGTH, that counts. 


% Leadership thru sacrifice accomplishes more than leadership 
thru power 


% So live that you need not be afraid of tomorrow nor ashamed 
of yesterday. 

¢ It is tragic not to live up to ideals; it 1s suicidal to forget 
what ideals are. 

% Moncey flow must be good ina healthy economic system even 


as blood circulation must be good in a healthy body. 


All-star NEA Builders 


‘To ENLIsT a member for life is an important service 
to the individual and a significant contribution to the 
building of our united teaching profession. Inspiring 
records are being made every month in this field. A 
star [%e] is awarded for each 10 life members an in- 
dividual has recruited, and a circled star [@] for each 
50 new life-member recruits. Write the NEA for copies 
of The ABC’s of Life Membership to use in your re- 
cruiting. NEA records show the following All-star 
NEA Builders as of March 31, 1954: 


Alice W. Arden [Ga.] % 15 
Dorothy C. Ash [lowa] * 12 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] * *& *® 31 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] *% *% 29 

J. F. Corkern [La.] *% 15 

Glen M. Cree [Ind.] *% 10 

Elmer Crowley [Idaho] *% 10 

Byron Davis [Texas] #% 11 

Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] %& % 22 
George H. Deer |La.] @@* 115 
Mary DeLong [Va.] *% 15 

Samuel Dixon [Md.] % 11 

C. H. Dresher [Kans.] % 14 

Laura Farnam [Minn.] ¥% 11 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.|] #% *% 29 
Anna M. Garnett [Colo.] *% 11 

Joe L. Gettys [lowa] *% 12 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] O*%& *& *% 89 
Janet Grauberger [Colo.] *% 10 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.| % % 22 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] * 19 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] @ x *& 79 
Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] *% 14 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] %& %& % 37 
Barton K. Herr [Ill.] %& % 26 

Roy Hinch [Ohio] *% 12 

Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] *% 17 
Francis Holsinger [Md.] * % 20 

M. G. Hunt [N. Mex.] % 18 

Joseph Kise [Minn.] %& %& %& %& 45 
Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] % 14 
Josephine Koogler [N. Mex.] % % 28 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] *% 11 
Mabel R. Kress |lowa] % 11 
Millicent C. Kust [lll.] #% 13 

Clara Lamb [Kans.] *% 13 

Edmund C. Lee [Minn.] *% 10 

R. R. Lewis [N. Mex.] *% 13 

Velma Linford [Wy.] % 15. 


Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] # 17 

Mildred McCormick [La.] % % 24 

Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] %%& %& 25 

Charles L. Mills [N. Mex.] %& % 22 

Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] %& %& % 30 

Joy Elmer Morgan [D. C.] @ %& 64 

W. 1. Morris [N. C.] we %& 23 

Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] GOO00 
O * & & 280 

Edna Mundt [Wash.] %& %& %& 35 

Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] ¥ 12 

Earl Nunn [N. Mex.] # 11 

H. C. Pannell [N. Mex.] % 13 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] Ox 63 

Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] %%& % 23 

Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] % %& % 4% 47 

Louese Phillips [Mo.] % % 27 

Carolyn A: Pohl [N. J.] % 10 

Lena Porreca [N. J.] % % 26 

J. Howard Quick [lll.] #% 10 

F.R. Rice [Texas] % 14 

Helen K. Ryan [lll.] @ 55 

F.L. Schlagle [Kans.] %& %& %& *& 43 

Emma Scott [Ark.] we 11 

Martha A. Shull [Oreg.] @@ 101 

Joseph Siegman [Pa.] %& 12 

Florence Smith [Mo.] % 10 

Haskell Smith [N. Mex.] % 13 

May C. Smith [N. J.] #% 10 

Joseph H. Stevens [Tenn.] % 10 

John Starie [N. H.] *% 18 

David S. Stoney [S. C.] we % 25 

James E. Thomas [Tenn.] *% 10 

lola Tillapaugh [lowa] *% 10 

Edward E. Torres [N. Mex.] % 18 

Mary Titus [D. C.] % 11 

Waurine Walker [Texas] *% 13 

Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] *% 10 
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The Will To Believe 

A sHorT time ago, the mechanical gadgets which 
minister to our comfort and efficiency today would 
have been thought impossible. But someone came to 
believe them possible and proceeded to develop them. 
We need the same inventive, experimental, persistent 
approach to the problems of our profession, of our 
country, and of humanity. Like Alice in Wonderland, 
we need practice in believing the impossible. 

In Lewis Carroll’s Thru The Looking Glass, the 
White Queen says, “I'll give you something to believe. 
I’m just 101, five months, and a day.” “I can’t believe 
that,” said Alice. ‘““Can’t you?” the Queen said in a 
pitying tone. “Try again: draw a long breath, and 
shut your eyes.”” Alice laughed. ““There’s no use trying,” 
she said. “One can't believe impossible things.” “I 
daresay you haven’t had much practice,’”’ said the 
Queen. “When I was your age I always did it for hallt- 
an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed as many 
as six impossible things before breakfast.” 

We shall never reach great goals so long as we take 
the attitude that there is no use trying. 


Why Not? 


Tue campaign for the new NEA Center in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is gaining momentum. More than three 
thousand life memberships came in during the last six 
months of 1953. If that pace is continued until 1957, 
our profession can observe its centennial with an in- 
spiring sense of great achievement. It would be a fine 
thing if every delegate to the 1954 Representative As- 
sembly could be a life member. Why not? Which state 
will lead toward this goal? 


Lest We Forget 


Let us keep ever in mind that the purpose of the 
Centennial Action Program is to make the schools 
better at a time when humanity desperately needs a 
more intelligent leadership. No one can survey the 
history of our country without coming to realize the 
central place which our free public schools have had 
in the development of our civilization. Every phase of 
our life has been touched and lifted by our system of 
universal education. Every institution in America— 
home, church, government, agriculture, business, in- 
dustry—is different because it has been able to build 
upon a foundation laid in our schools. 


The Campaign for World Literacy 

Wor p progress largely hinges on literacy and the 
education of the people. So long as half the world’s 
population cannot read or write, progress will be slow 
in the improvement of homes, health, government, 
agriculture, industry, or religion. The man who has 
done most in a practical way in the movement for 
world literacy is Frank Laubach. Comes now a book, 
Each One Teach One: Frank Laubach, Friend to 
Millions, by Marjorie Medary, which tells about the 
work of this great leader. This book will be an in- 
spiration to teachers and to highschool and college 
students seeking guidance in the choice of a career. 
[Longmans, Green, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3; 227 
pages. $3.] 
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group therapy for \\ 


PROBLEM 


RS. TAYLOR was both angry 
M... bitter as she lett work 
early to pay a visit to the public 
school her three children attended. 
She had just been made floor lady 
at the factory and was proud of her 
new position of responsibility. She 
didn’t like to have to take time off 
from work because of her children’s 
conduct in school, and she was sick 
and tired of hearing the teachers’ 
complaints about them. The heavy 
load of resentment she bore toward 
life itself was, that afternoon, all 
directed toward schools and teachers. 

For five years, ever since she'd left 





Miss Parle is a teacher in the St. Louis 
Public Schools with special responsibil- 
ities as public relations representative for 
the Board of Education. She is editor of 
the Board’s new publication, Meet the 
Schools. 
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PARENTS 


her husband and brought the chil- 
dren up to St. Louis from the farm, 
she’d never had a bit of help from 
anyone. Now the principal insisted 
that she come to school to talk over 
her children’s unsatisfactory behav- 
ior. Why couldn't the teachers make 
children behave? She managed all 
right when they were home. It was 
entirely too much to ask her to be 
responsible for the way they acted in 
school, too. 

Just the same, she was worried. 
The welfare worker from school had 
reported that 13-year-old Bobby had 
been skipping school, and that some 
petty thefts had been traced to him, 
altho there was no positive proof. 

And Mrs. Taylor was worried 
about 14-year-old Martha. Her teach- 
er was always writing notes about her 





At Mr. Buchmueller’s first’ meeting 

with problem parents, all of Mrs. 

Taylor’s hostility toward the school 
and the teachers poured out. 


GRACE PARLE 


fits of temper, but Mrs. Taylor had 
been too busy to pay much attention 
to such little things. With Martha 
as boy-crazy as she was, she’d been 
afraid that Martha would get herself 
into real trouble—not that Mrs. Tavy- 
lor would ever let the school know 
what was on her mind. 

Those teachers just picked on hei 
children because she didn’t have time 
to run over to the school every other 
day to stick up for them. Proof of the 
fact that all of their complaints were 
unjustified was the teacher’s report 
that 11-year-old Janie was too quiet! 


W uen Mrs. Taylor reached the 
school, she was surprised to have the 
principal introduce her to Mr. A. D. 
Buchmueller from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, who, the princi- 
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pal said, had made a special study of 
children’s behavior. In fact, it turned 
out that Mrs. Taylor’s interview was 
with him rather than with the prin- 
cipal. 

Mr. Buchmueller began to talk to 
her about her children and_ the 
school and the teachers. He told Mrs. 
laylor that a group of the mothers 
was planning to meet with him about 
once a week at the school to discuss 
their children’s problems together in 
the hope that they could help each 
other. Mr. Buchmueller didn’t scold 
Mrs. Taylor about her children. He 
talked to her as if they were friends 
and understood other. Her 
anger disappeared, and she found 
herself agreeing amiably to join the 
group. 

Mrs. Taylor did not know it, but 
by deciding to attend the meeting 
she became part of a unique experi- 
ment in group therapy. 


each 


The technic of group therapy is, 
of course, not new. It has been used 
in many ways; in the treatment of 
chronic ailments, psychosomatic dis- 
eases, and various psychoneurotic 
conditions; in many different kinds 
of rehabilitation programs and in 
purely educational programs. It has 
been used with children as well as 
adults, and even with parents for the 
purpose of effecting a change in the 
children. But this was the first time 
the technic was employed in a St. 
Louis school situation and as a pre- 
ventive measure. 


T us is the way the project had de- 
veloped. For 10 years or more, the 
Parent-education Council had been 
working to improve the relationship 
between parents and children. 
They'd stuck rather closely to the 
conventional modes of education— 
lectures, films, panel discussions, and 
the like. But they were not satisfied 
with their accomplishments and 
looked about for a new approach to 
the situation. 

In 1946, Margaret Gildea, na- 
tionally known psychiatrist and a 
member of the faculty of Washington 
University Medical School, became 
president of the Parent-education 
Council. She had had considerable 
experience with group therapy, and 
she felt that it would be an effective 
technic to use, both as an educational 
tool and as a means of preventing 
juvenile delinquency. 

‘Two of St. Louis’ most outstanding 
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women principals, Jennie Wahlert 
and Susan Ryan, who were also serv- 
ing on the council’s board, were en- 
thusiastic over Dr. Gildea’s sugges- 
tion that the schools themselves be 
used for the group meetings, and 
that the teachers help in selecting 
the participants. 

‘They were aware, as are most per- 
ceptive educators, that delinquents 
and psychiatric patients usually have 
a long history of behavior disorders 
that began in early childhood and 
were caused by the emotional atmos- 
phere of their homes. They also en- 
dorsed Dr. Gildea’s view that teach- 
ers are the logical persons to spot 
these disorders at a time when they 
can best be corrected. 

The council, therefore, sought the 
advice and help of the superinten- 
dent of instruction of the St. Louis 
schools, Philip J. Hickey. Mr. Hickey 
agreed that teachers and principals 
could be relied upon to identify 
those children whose behavior in- 
dicated that there was danger of 
their becoming delinquent or men- 
tally ill later. 

He also agreed that since parents 
are used to dealing with the school 
about behavior problems, a great 
deal of initial resistance to a psychi- 
atric approach might be eliminated 
by working thru the school. He gave 
the council authorization to con- 
duct groups on an experimental basis 
in several public elementary schools. 

After some preliminary investiga- 
tion, the council decided to employ 
Mr. Buchmueller to conduct the ex- 
periment on half time for two years. 
He would continue, half time, as in- 
structor in psychiatric social work at 
Washington University Medical 
School. Two schools, in widely dif- 
fering neighborhoods but neither 
representing extremes in the eco- 
nomic scale, were selected for the 
project. 


ScHooL J, the school Mrs. Taylor's 
children attended, was in a poor dis- 
trict of the city, but one in which 
all of the parents were selfsupport- 
ing. The population of the area was, 
in general, American-born. A large 
number of the people had come to 
the city from the country during the 
war. Most of them had a compara- 
tively limited education and were 
unskilled laborers. 

The majority of mothers had to 
work to stretch the family income. 


Where homes were broken, as was 
frequently the case, the mothers 
were the sole support of their chil- 
dren. As a consequence a great many 
children in the area had little or no 
supervision. 

The other school, known as school 
H, was in a more prosperous but far 
from well-to-do section of the city. 
Here there was a large percent of 
families who were foreign-born, giv- 
ing a quite different cultural back- 
ground to the school. 

The parents of the children of this 
school had had more education as a 
general rule than the parents at 
school J, and many of them owned 
their own businesses and their own 
homes. Very few of the mothers 
worked, devoting, instead, most of 
their time to their children. The 
mothers’ influence over children was 
much greater than that of the fa- 
thers. The grandparents, too, exerted 
an unusual amount of influence in 
the homes, often dominating the 
parents. Thus the H school present- 
ed a contrast to the J school in almost 
every respect. Judging from the 
cases referred, these widely differing 
backgrounds resulted in different 
kinds of behavior problems. The ] 
school children, for example, had a 
history of more actual delinquency 
than the H school children. On the 
other hand, the children from the H 
school appeared more nervous and 
jittery, more emotionally disturbed 
than the J school children, tho few 
in either school were really ill. 

This difference may have been due 
to the fact that there were more cases 
of exaggerated social aggressiveness 
apparent among the children of the J 
school. 

However, the evidence seems to 
indicate, at least superficially, that 
tension of the kind found in the 
homes of J school students is likely to 
result in a child’s behaving in a way 
which is harmful to others, while ten- 
sions in the other kind of environ- 
ment result in behavior which is 
harmful to himself. The group-ther- 
apy technic worked equally well with 
both groups, however, once it had 
been begun. In most cases, more dif- 
ficulty was encountered in setting up 
the program than in carrying it thru. 


Tue project got under way when 
Mr. Buchmueller met with the fac- 
ulty of each school to discuss the pro- 
gram’s purpose, describe how it was 
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to be carried out, and explain the 
part the faculty was to play. At a 
second staff conference the teachers 
submitted names of children whose 
behavior indicated some maladjust- 
ment to the society of the school. 

Following this, the group ther- 
apist gathered information from 
each teacher about the children and 
their problems. In doing this he also 
learned about the background and 
understanding of the teachers which, 
as one would expect, differed widely. 

Mr. Buchmueller’s next step was 
to talk with the parents, and here he 
encountered a great deal of resist- 
ance. As we have seen, Mrs. ‘Taylor 
responded very well to the interview, 
but many of the mothers were not so 
cooperative. It sometimes took two 
or more meetings before a common 
ground could be found on which to 
discuss the situation. 

Some of the mothers could not be 
persuaded to come even to the first 
interview, and it was decided that 
some who did come would not bene- 
fit from the experiment because of 
fecble-mindedness, extreme disturb- 
ance, and other reasons. All in all 
and over a period of two years, only 
about one-third of all those invited 
attended one or more meetings of a 
group. 


Sixce most of the mothers were 
employed during the day, the first 
meeting at the J] school was held in 
the evening. Five other women be- 
sides Mrs. ‘Taylor were there, but she 
didn’t know any of them. She felt 
ill at .ease because she was strange 
and wasn’t sure what was expected of 
her. 

Her sense of discomfort made her 
angry, and anger prompted her to 
speak out impulsively. All her pent- 
up hostility toward the school and 
the teachers poured out. Half fright- 
ened at her own outburst, she stiff- 
ened defiantly for the expected re- 
buff from the discussion leader. 

But Mr. Buchmueller didn’t .get 
the least bit angry. Instead he sym- 
pathized with Mrs. Taylor, saying he 
knew how she felt when she was 
confronted with problems of the 
school in the evening after having 
battled her way thru her own prob- 
lems all day long. 

The other mothers, reassured by 
Mr. Buchmueller’s sympathetic atti- 
tude, then gave vent to their annoy- 
ances with the school and its failure 
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to handle their children. No one, of 
course, admitted any difficulties in 
managing her children at home. 
They all began to let off steam, so to 
speak, forgot their selfconsciousness, 
and enjoyed themselves very much. 

When the principal served coffee 
and cookies at the close of the meet- 
ing, it was plain to be seen that they 
had all had a very satisfying evening. 

The following week, the same 





Those who criticize the public- 
school system only in a genuine ef- 
fort to improve it by relieving it 
of handicaps are to be applauded. 
But it is not necessary to call in 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to detect that another group 
assails public education in this 
country only because our public 
schools are the greatest available 
weapon in the defense of democ- 
racy. Their obvious objective is to 
annihilate democracy and sup- 
plant it with a politico-social sys- 
tem that can prosper only when 
the independent thinking that is 
the essence of freedom no longer 
exists. We hail the public schools 
because they are the greatest sup- 
plier of independent thinkers the 
world has ever known. 

—From an editorial in the As- 
bury Park [New Jersey] Sunday 
Press. 





mothers were present at the second 
meeting, and for the rest of that 
term most of the original members 
of the group attended regularly. Re- 
[reshments were always served. 

Mrs. Taylor had volunteered to be 
the first hostess, and from then on, 
the other mothers took their turn. 
Starved for social contacts, and per- 
haps even for intellectual stimula- 
tion, these mothers formed a warm, 
friendly, closely-knit social group. 


Mrs. Taytor was the tacitly ac- 
knowledged leader—a_ fact which 
gave her great emotional satisfaction. 
She was a strong woman, full of drive 
and determination, and as harsh as 
the circumstances of her life. 

Orphaned at an early age, she had 
grown up in a cold and cheerless 
boarding home. When very young, 
she had married an itinerant farm 
worker, who was a heavy drinker. For 
over 20 years she tried to make a suc- 
cess of her marriage. Then during 
the war, she left her husband and 
came to St. Louis, bringing with her 
the three of her five children who 
were still at home. 


Here for the first time in her life 
she enjoyed a steady income, inade- 
quate tho it was. She worked hard 
and was rewarded by being given a 
taste of authority. A naturally dom- 
inant personality, she became more 
and more dictatorial, especially with 
her children. 

Her attitude toward them was 
curiously ambivalent. They were her 
own and her only flesh and blood, 
and she was fiercely possessive of 
them. At the same time, she uncon- 
sciously resented them as symbols 
of the too-heavy burden of responsi- 
bility she was forced to bear. 

Her great fear was that one of 
them might disgrace her by ‘getting 
into trouble.” It was this fear, as we 
have seen, which prompted her to at- 
tend the initial interview with the 
therapist. This same fear, this unac- 
knowledged admission of their chil- 
dren’s difficulties, was common to 
most of the mothers, even those in 
the H school group. 


Tere were many similarities be- 
tween the two groups, but the tone 
of the H school group was very un- 
like that of the J school. Being more 
sophisticated and more conscious of 
social criteria, the H school mothers 
preferred at first to make an intel- 
lectual rather than a personal ap- 
proach to their problems. 

They felt ashamed, as tho their 
very presence might signify that they 
had been singled out for treatment. 
Consequently they could not bring 
themselves to discuss their personal 
problems for a long time. They 
talked on general topics and with 
far less feeling than the J school 
mothers, and their attendance at the 
meetings was irregular and spas- 
modic. 

By the second year, however, the 
therapist had succeeded in bringing 
about the release of tension and of 
the feeling of guilt experienced by 
the J] mothers earlier, and with oddly 
similar results. They, too, began to 
serve refreshments at their meetings, 
and to have a warm and friendly 
feeling for each other. They spoke 
of their personal problems more 
easily, and their original feeling of 
being stigmatized gave way to a 
feeling of pride in their increased 
understanding. In fact, they tended 
to look down on those who were less 
enlightened. 


In both groups, the changed atti- 
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tudes of the mothers were reflected 
in improved behavior of the chil- 
dren. Fifty percent of the children 
whose mothers attended a number 
of meetings were considered by their 
teachers to be so greatly improved 
as to be entirely normal. And 30% 
of the rest were reported to have 
received marked benefits. 

Mrs. children, for ex- 
ample, improved very rapidly, and 
before the end of the first year had 
made noticeable gains in their social 
adjustment. 

With only one exception, those 


Taylor's 


children who made no improvement 
had mothers who were irregular in 
attendance or who had dropped out 
after being present at only one or 
two meetings. These startling figures 
were borne out by the findings of 
subsequent groups with the excep- 
tion of one school, where the experi- 
ment proved a failure. 

During all the sessions, Mr. Buch- 
mueller tried to remain as passive as 
possible, but nevertheless in com- 
plete control of the situation. Natur- 
ally enough, all of the groups relied 
upon him at first to raise questions 
and to keep the conversation going. 
But with the release of guilt feel- 
ings, which is one of the most thera- 
peutic aspects of group work, the 
leaders and the older members of 
the group tended to lead the discus- 
sion and to instruct the newer mem- 
bers. 


Tue power to accept the responsi- 
bility for children’s behavior is a 
decisive factor in the success of this 
kind of group therapy treatment. 


The children of the mothers who 
were unable to do this remained 
80°, unimproved. Once a mother 


accepted this responsibility, how- 
ever, only a few simple insights were 
needed to effect a remarkable change 
in her own attitude and_ subse- 
quently in the emotional adjust- 
ment and behavior of her child. 

These insights were: a realization 
of the natural rivalry between 
brothers and sisters; an understand- 
ing of some causes for a parent’s re- 
jection of a child; and, lastly, an 
awareness of a child’s need for love 
and security on the one hand, com- 
bined with his growing need for in- 
dependence on the other. 

In many ways, it was an advantage 
that Mr. Buchmueller was not an 
employe of the board of education, 
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because both mothers and _ teachers 
felt freer in talking to him. 

Mr. Buchmueller’s unofficial posi- 
tion was also helpful when, as a 
supplement to the indirect help he 
gave the school, he spent some of his 
time dealing directly with the teach- 
ers. All the while the groups were 
meeting, he held informal confer- 
ences with the teachers, either at his 
request or theirs. 

They discussed the children whose 
mothers were participating in the 
project, but they also discussed other 
children. The teachers gained a 
great deal from these conferences 
and, as a result of their broader in- 
sight, were able to give the children 
an incalculable amount of help. 

In one case, at least, the teacher 
alone (since the child’s mother re- 
mained unchanged) effected great 
improvement in a child’s behavior. 
There were a few teachers, of course, 
whose unsympathetic attitudes had 
adverse effects upon the children, 
but, in general, everyone concerned 
seemed to benefit. 


Tue success of the experiment at- 
tracted the attention of Clement A. 
Powers, director of the Division of 
Pupil Welfare and Adjustment of 
the St. Louis public schools. He was 
eager to have his division continue 
the project. 

The cost, which had been paid by 
the council, was remarkably low— 


only $40 per child for the two years 
the experiment had been carried on. 
And the project seemed to offer 
great possibilities for the achieve- 
ment of one of the big purposes of 
the division, namely, the better ad- 
justment of children to school life. 

He felt confident that, with pro- 
fessional guidance, his staff, which 
boasted an increasing number of 
trained social workers and_psychi- 
atric social workers, would be capable 
of carrying on the experiment. All 
that was needed was a coordinator 
for the enterprise. 

At Mr. Powers’ instigation, there- 
fore, the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion employed Mr. Buchmueller on 
a parttime basis. His duties were to 
aid in the organization of several 
groups and to counsel the workers 
who were to conduct them. Six 
groups were set up in the manner 
described above. They met in the 
school buildings as did the original 
groups, but they were conducted by 
workers from the Division of Pupil 
Welfare and Adjustment. 


Tue findings of these workers, 
compiled after meeting with their 
groups for one year, are substantially 
the same as the earlier ones. Both 
are conclusive enough to warrant 
further exploration of the technic of 
group therapy as a means of prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency and _pro- 
moting better social adjustment. + 
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“I can’t see where these floors are in such 
bad shape, Miss Moore . . . Miss Moore!” 


DRAWING BY LES LANDIN 
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We teach both 


SUBJECTMATTER 
AND CHILDREN 


—an indispensable blend 
for a sound elementary- 
school curriculum 


PAUL R. HANNA 


I TACKS on our schools are not 

new. Each generation critically 
reviews the schooling provided its 
young. Within each quarter century 
voices are raised protesting certain 
educational practices. Some of these 
criticisms are sincere and have merit, 
for the schools—like every other insti- 
tution—are not perfect. As a result of 
such attacks, our schools are usually 
improved. 

One needs a bit of history to under- 
stand the current criticism: 

In the first quarter of this century 
critics blasted the public schools for 
the deadening effects on children of 
the “lock-step” curriculum. The sub- 
jectmatter of that day was selected to 
bring national unity to our conglom- 
erate peoples and purportedly to ex- 
ercise or discipline the mind of the 
learner. 

The facts and skills to be memo- 
rized in the classroom of that day 
were uniformly the same for all. All 
pupils—the laggard and the bright— 
were assigned exactly the same lesson 
to verbalize and memorize, and all 
were required to use identical proc- 
esses in achieving standard perform- 
ance. There was little or no attempt 
at developing the unique talents of 
each, nor was any provision made for 
differing capacities or rates of learn- 
ing. 


At that time only the rare teacher 





Dr. Hanna is Lee Jacks professor of 
child education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. This article is 
adapted from his speech at the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 
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was aware of two important psycho- 
logical laws: that pupil interest must 
be aroused before pupil effort attends 
the lesson, and that the task assigned 
must be geared to the maturity of the 
child. 

In brief, the schools of a generation 
ago were under severe attack by the 
general public and by educators be- 
cause the curriculum stressed almost 
exclusively the memorization and 
verbalization of uniform subjectmat- 
ter. The critics insisted that method 
was equally as important as content 
and that the curriculum must move 
forward on its two legs—content and 
method. 

Out of that revolt against the ver- 
balization of the ‘“‘content-centered”’ 
schools, parents all over America 
from 1910 to 1940 established private 
schools and employed teachers to cul- 
tivate the unusual in each child. The 
psychologist and the artist became 
the sources of new educational the- 
ory. Teachers and curriculum work- 
ers worked at improving methods. 

Such phrases as learning activities, 
the project method, creative educa- 
tion, interest and effort, guidance, 
problem solving, and audio-visual 
aids, together with a host of similar 
terms, became widely understood and 
accepted in classrooms. 

During this périod the child-cen- 
tered concept of curriculum leavened 
not only private education but rather 
generally became the professed phi- 
losophy of public schools. 

I wish to make my own position 
clear at this point. The contribution 
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of the psychologically and artistically 
oriented child-centered curriculum 
has been a most significant one. No- 
body who has compared the schools 
of 30 years ago with those of today 
would for a moment advocate return- 
ing to the exclusively content-cen- 
tered curriculum of the pre-psycho- 
logical period. 

But there are many intelligent and 
friendly laymen who seriously ques- 
tion what seems to them to be a cur- 
riculum imbalance. They feel there is 
overdependence today on the proc- 
esses of child growth and learning 


just as there was an overdependence — 


30 years ago on verbalizing and mem- 
orizing cultural content. These critics 
wish to know why the curriculum 
must be dominated by either one or 
the other: the child or the culture. 

In this questioning there are many 
educators who join the laymen. I am 
one of these many. I cannot agree 
with those who say, “We teach chil- 
dren; we do not teach subjectmatter.” 
Children learn something and we are 
definitely concerned that this some- 
thing be good subjectmatter. I can- 
not agree with some who say that any 
content is of equal value with any 
other, or that content generally must 
be subordinate to process. 

Both content and method — both 
the stuff of culture and the nature of 
childhood — are indispensable to a 
balanced curriculum. The content of 
enculturation is fully as crucial as the 
process. The curriculum must stand 
firmly and move steadily forward on 
its two feet: one foot shod with the 
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tudes of the mothers were reflected 
in improved behavior of the chil- 
dren. Fifty percent of the children 
whose mothers attended a number 
of meetings were considered by their 
teachers to be so greatly improved 
as to be entirely normal. And 30° 
of the rest were reported to have 
received marked benefits. 

Mrs. children, for ex- 
ample, improved very rapidly, and 
before the end of the first year had 
made noticeable gains in their social 
adjustment. 


Tavlor’s 


With only one exception, those 
children who made no improvement 
had mothers who were irregular in 
attendance or who had dropped out 
after being present at only one or 
two meetings. These startling figures 
were borne out by the findings of 
subsequent groups with the excep- 
tion of one school, where the experi- 
ment proved a failure. 

During all the sessions, Mr. Buch- 
mueller tried to remain as passive as 
possible, but nevertheless in com- 
plete control of the situation. Natur- 
ally enough, all of the groups relied 
upon him at first to raise questions 
and to keep the conversation going. 
gut with the release of guilt feel- 
ings, which is one of the most thera- 
peutic aspects of group work, the 
leaders and the members of 
the group tended to lead the discus- 
sion and to instruct the newer mem- 
bers. 


older 


Tue power to accept the responsi- 
bility for children’s behavior is a 
decisive factor in the success of this 
kind of group therapy treatment. 


The children of the mothers who 
were unable to do this remained 
80°, unimproved. Once a mother 


accepted this responsibility, how- 
ever, only a few simple insights were 
needed to effect a remarkable change 
in her own attitude and_ subse- 
quently in the emotional adjust- 
ment and behavior of her child. 

These insights were: a realization 
of the natural rivalry between 
brothers and sisters; an understand- 
ing of some causes for a parent’s re- 
jection of a child; and, lastly, an 
awareness of a child’s need for love 
and security on the one hand, com- 
bined with his growing need for in- 
dependence on the other. 

In many ways, it was an advantage 
that Mr. Buchmueller was not an 
employe of the board of education, 
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because both mothers and _ teachers 
felt freer in talking to him. 

Mr. Buchmueller’s unofficial posi- 
tion was also helpful when, as a 
supplement to the indirect help he 
gave the school, he spent some of his 
time dealing directly with the teach- 
ers. All the while the groups were 
meeting, he held informal confer- 
ences with the teachers, either at his 
request or theirs. 

They discussed the children whose 
mothers were participating in the 
project, but they also discussed other 
children. The teachers gained a 
great deal from these conferences 
and, as a result of their broader in- 
sight, were able to give the children 
an incalculable amount of help. 

In one case, at least, the teacher 
alone (since the child’s mother re- 
mained unchanged) effected great 
improvement in a child’s behavior. 
There were a few teachers, of course, 
whose unsympathetic attitudes had 
adverse effects upon the children, 
but, in general, everyone concerned 
seemed to benefit. 


Tue success of the experiment at- 
tracted the attention of Clement A. 
Powers, director of the Division of 
Pupil Welfare and Adjustment of 
the St. Louis public schools. He was 
eager to have his division continue 
the project. 

The cost, which had been paid by 
the council, was remarkably low— 


only $40 per child for the two years 
the experiment had been carried on. 
And the project seemed to offer 
great possibilities for the achieve- 
ment of one of the big purposes of 
the division, namely, the better ad- 
justment of children to school life. 

He felt confident that, with pro- 
fessional guidance, his staff, which 
boasted an increasing number of 
trained social workers and_psychi- 
atric social workers, would be capable 
of carrying on the experiment. All 
that was needed was a coordinator 
for the enterprise. 

At Mr. Powers’ instigation, there- 
fore, the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion employed Mr. Buchmueller on 
a parttime basis. His duties were to 
aid in the organization of several 
groups and to counsel the workers 
who were to conduct them. Six 
groups were set up in the manner 
described above. They met in the 
school buildings as did the original 
groups, but they were conducted by 
workers from the Division of Pupil 
Welfare and Adjustment. 


Tue findings of these workers, 
compiled after meeting with their 
groups for one year, are substantially 
the same as the earlier ones. Both 
are conclusive enough to warrant 
further exploration of the technic of 
group therapy as a means of prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency and _ pro- 
moting better social adjustment. + 
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We teach both 


SUBJECT MATTER 
AND CHILDREN 


—an indispensable blend 
for a sound elementary- 
school curriculum 


PAUL R. HANNA 


‘T TACKS on our schools are not 
new. Each generation critically 
reviews the schooling provided its 
young. Within each quarter century 
voices are raised protesting certain 
educational practices. Some of these 
criticisms are sincere and have merit, 
for the schools—like every other insti- 
tution—are not perfect. As a result of 
such attacks, our schools are usually 
improved. 

One needs a bit of history to under- 
stand the current criticism: 

In the first quarter of this century 
critics blasted the public schools for 
the deadening effects on children of 
the “lock-step” curriculum. The sub- 
jectmatter of that day was selected to 
bring national unity to our conglom- 
erate peoples and purportedly to ex- 
ercise or discipline the mind of the 
learner. 

The facts and skills to be memo- 
rized in the classroom of that day 
were uniformly the same for all. All 
pupils—the laggard and the bright— 
were assigned exactly the same lesson 
to verbalize and memorize, and all 
were required to use identical proc- 
esses in achieving standard perform- 
ance. There was little or no attempt 
at developing the unique talents of 
each, nor was any provision made for 
differing capacities or rates of learn- 
ing. 

At that time only the rare teacher 





Dr. Hanna is Lee Jacks professor of 
child education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. This article is 
adapted from his speech at the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 
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was aware of two important psycho- 
logical laws: that pupil interest must 
be aroused before pupil effort attends 
the lesson, and that the task assigned 
must be geared to the maturity of the 
child. 

In brief, the schools of a generation 
ago were under severe attack by the 
general public and by educators be- 
cause the curriculum stressed almost 
exclusively the memorization and 
verbalization of uniform subjectmat- 
ter. The critics insisted that method 
was equally as important as content 
and that the curriculum must move 
forward on its two legs—content and 
method. 

Out of that revolt against the ver- 
balization of the “‘content-centered” 
schools, parents all over America 
from 1910 to 1940 established private 
schools and employed teachers to cul- 
tivate the unusual in each child. The 
psychologist and the artist became 
the sources of new educational the- 
ory. Teachers and curriculum work- 
ers worked at improving methods. 

Such phrases as learning activities, 
the project method, creative educa- 
tion, interest and effort, guidance, 
problem solving, and audio-visual 
aids, together with a host of similar 
terms, became widely understood and 
accepted in classrooms. 

During this périod the child-cen- 
tered concept of curriculum leavened 
not only private education but rather 
generally became the professed phi- 
losophy of public schools. 

I wish to make my own position 
clear at this point. The contribution 


of the psychologically and artistically 
oriented child-centered curriculum 
has been a most significant one. No- 
body who has compared the schools 
of 30 years ago with those of today 
would for a moment advocate return- 
ing to the exclusively content-cen- 
tered curriculum of the pre-psycho- 
logical period. 

But there are many intelligent and 
friendly laymen who seriously ques 
tion what seems to them to be a cur- 
riculum imbalance. They feel there is 
overdependence today on the proc- 
esses of child growth and learning 
just as there was an overdependence 
30 years ago on verbalizing and mem- 
orizing cultural content. These critics 
wish to know why the curriculum 
must be dominated by either one or 
the other: the child or the culture. 

In this questioning there are many 
educators who join the laymen. I am 
one of these many. I cannot agree 
with those who say, “We teach chil- 
dren; we do not teach subjectmatter.” 
Children learn something and we are 
definitely concerned that this some- 
thing be good subjectmatter. I can- 
not agree with some who say that any 
content is of equal value with any 
other, or that content generally must 
be subordinate to process. 

Both content and method — both 
the stuff of culture and the nature of 
childhood — are indispensable to a 
balanced curriculum. The content of 
enculturation is fully as crucial as the 
process. The curriculum must stand 
firmly and move steadily forward on 
its two feet: one foot shod with the 
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subjectmatter demanded for survival 
and progress of our way of life, and 
the other foot shod with learning 
processes consonant with the laws of 
child growth and pupil purpose. 


WE turn now to positive steps to 
correct the curriculum imbalance. 
Only a selection of what I consider 
to be the more crucial steps can be 
listed here. 

Central to any curriculum improve- 
ment that would satisfy critics of the 
child-centered approach is the asser- 
tion that the elementary-school cur- 
riculum must be designed or struc- 
tured both in the range or scope of 
its content and in the sequence of the 
major themes to be emphasized in 
each of the grades. If one agrees with 
this assertion, there follow some es- 
sential tasks: 


1. Tuere is general agreement that 
the elementary school’s scope of con- 
tent can be sketched in some eight 
or 10 basic human activities such as 
protecting, producing, distributing, 
transporting, communicating, edu- 
cating, recreating, worshipping, and 
governing. This catalog of basic hu- 
man activities, universally carried on 
by all societies regardless of time and 
place, is being used as a checklist 
against which any grade teacher tests 
the comprehensiveness of what she 
and her pupils plan to include in the 
next unit of work or in the activities 
for the school year. 

The job here is to get the scholars 
in various fields to decide what con- 
tent is essential for citizenship in 
their particular areas. 

For instance, in analyzing the un- 
derstanding and behavior implied in 
the basic human activity of produc- 
ing, what would scientists say is the 
essential experience needed to de- 
velop insight into plant and animal 
reproduction and growth or to de- 
velop insight into the nature of min- 
erals and their processing as useful 
metals and fuels for modern indus- 
try? 

One could elaborate indefinitely 
on the type of assistance the curricu- 
lum maker must have from the schol- 
ar,in each field of human endeavor in 
order to obtain the full range of con- 
tent that modern citizenship requires. 
But the point is surely clear that we 
educators will not find in psychology 
the answers to what content is of most 
worth to our society. We need the 
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help of all: the natural scientist, the 
social scientist, and the humanist in 
curriculum development. And solv- 
ing the problem of scope of content 
is a necessary early step in curricu- 
lum improvement. 


2. A sEcoND step is much more 
complex and controversial: determin- 
ing grade-by-grade emphasis or se- 
quence of the curriculum design. 
Child-centered advocates deny that 
there should be any _ school-deter- 
mined sequence to learning experi- 
ence. They recall the sequence of sub- 
jectmatter-set-out-to-be-memorized in 
the schools of yesterday and shun the 
entire concept of curriculum pattern. 
Child-centered proponents would 
have each group of pupils free to 
travel with their teacher along what- 
ever paths the pupils seemed inter- 
ested in following. 

The advocates of the logical or dis- 
ciplines-subjectmatter sequence pro- 
pose leaving the problem of order to 
the specialist in each academic field. 
These specialists would ignore the ed- 
ucational psychologist and set up for 
each grade those aspects of their sub- 
jects which seem by the inner logic 
of the discipline to precede the next. 
The current attack leads them to ad- 
vocate a return to the sequence of the 
curriculum of the early 1900s and 
thereby to violate everything we have 
proved in 30 years about the nature 
of childhood and effective learning. 

The sequence of grade placement 
of major themes or areas of explora- 
tion should not be determined solely 
by either child nature or the inner 
logic of a subject. The sequence must 
be jointly conceived by the nature 
and demands of the child and the na- 
ture and demands of society. 

The seed of the sequence can be 
found in our desire to use the schools 
to develop understanding of and loy- 
alty to the values of our democratic 
institutions. The fertilization of this 
cultural seed is found in the psychol- 
ogy of childhood. 

By joining the seed and its fertiliz- 
ing agent, we can arrive at a design 
that will provide children with learn- 
ing experiences out of which come 
the understanding and behavior es- 
sential for citizenship in each of 
the concentric-circle communities in 
which we simultaneously have mem- 
bership: home, school, neighborhood, 
local community, state, nation, and 
world. 


To illustrate a sequence that some 
contend is both psychologically and 
socially sound: 


Grade Theme 
Kindergarten Our Home and Family 

and Life and Our School 
Grade I Community 


Grade II Our Neighborhood 
Community 

Our Local Community 
Our State Community 
Our National Commu- 
nity 

Our World Commu- 
nity 


Grade III 
Grade IV 
Grade V 


Grade VI 


This sequence is not proposed as 
the ideal, but rather is presented to 
illustrate that the curriculum can as- 
sure coverage of socially significant 
content and at the same time be con- 
sistent with what we know about the 
maturing capacity and interest of 
growing children. 

In such a design there is assurance 
that young citizens will have some 
of the understanding and behavior 
needed in the several expanding are- 
nas of human activity. Without such 
a design to guide the individual 
teacher, the child can and often does 
finish the grade school without any 
comprehension or organized knowl- 
edge about the communities—from 
family to world—in which we live. 

To avoid such unfortunate results, 
some curriculum sequence must be 
agreed upon by the school staff. We 
live in a confused world arena in 
which poverty, disease, ignorance, 
fear, and greed combine to enslave 
peoples under the banners of com- 
munism and fascism. We cannot leave 
to chance the development of demo- 
cratic understanding and behavior in 
our young. And because of the great 
need for cultural synthesis, it is hoped 
that a sequence of grade themes could 
eventually be agreed upon by the 
larger political units of school ad- 
ministration. 

A word of caution: This provision 
for a curriculum design must not be 
interpreted as an excuse for return- 
ing to a traditional curriculum. The 
traditional mind would stamp all 
youth from a uniform mold. We must 
be eternally vigilant to foster the 
unique and creative potential of each 
personality, for in this diversity of 
human resource lies the secret power 
of a democratic community to keep 
on growing. The guarantee of diver- 
sity and the chance for the common 
man to become the uncommon man 
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rests, however, upon basic under- 
standing and attitude being held in 
common by all men in the commu- 
nity. 

The task of the curriculum design 
is to furnish youth with those unify- 
ing insights and loyalties. Having 
provided the lessons essential for com- 
munity cohesion, the good teacher 
then goes beyond the experiences sug- 
gested in the design for common 
learnings and for each child strives to 
inspire and cultivate the precious in- 
dividuality in harmony with our dem- 
ocratic values. 


3. A run task in curriculum im- 
provement would be the combining 
of the content of the scope (discussed 
in the first step) with the grade 
themes of sequence (suggested in the 
second step). The eight or 10 basic 
human activities could be listed down 
one side of a master curriculum chart 
as one set of coordinates, and the sev- 
eral expanding community themes 
could be listed as grade emphases 
across the top of the chart as the sec- 
ond set of coordinates. Within such a 
frame or pattern, the educator would 
fill in all the experiences suggested 
by the cross-fertilization of a grade 
theme and each of the basic human 
activities. 

All such listings would be in har- 
mony with developmental tasks of 
children of the ages typically enrolled 
in that grade. Enrichment for the 
child would come thru suggesting a 
wide variety of learning activities that 
experience has shown to be effective 
with children. Understanding, atti- 
tudes, and skills listed by the mathe- 
matician, geographer, economist, sci- 
entist, linguist, etc., would become 
appropriate content for carrying out 
the suggested pupil activities. 

These steps of agreeing on grade 
sequence and putting appropriate 
content in it are difficult ones. But 
unless we arrive at some sequential 
agreement, the public thru the legis- 
latures of the several states is likely 
to hand us sequences which we may 
find unacceptable from either the so- 
cial or psychological point of view. 
To continue to operate schools with- 
out a clearly stated sequence of grade- 
to-grade emphases is deliberately to 
invite public criticism and to encour- 
age intervention. 


4. Once the master scope-and-se- 
quence design has been agreed upon 


and the sketch filled in with rich and 
varied content and learning experi- 
ences, the next job is to determine 
how the school day shall be divided 
for effective teaching and learning. 
Decisions must be made about what 
portion of the day shall be devoted 
to integrative teaching and learning 
suggested by sequential theme of the 
grade and what portion allotted to 
teaching and learning demanded for 
maintenance of previously taught 
skills (e.g. reading, writing, or num- 
bers) or for progress toward new 
skills recognized by pupils as neces- 
sary for their growth. 

The daily schedule needs to be 
planned to accommodate both types 
of learning and yet kept sufficiently 
flexible so that significant possibili- 
ties outside those scheduled can be 
exploited. We are here suggesting 
that the program should schedule 
time for the integrative theme of the 
grade, and for those skills and tools 
associated with the integrative theme, 
and for opportunities to cultivate the 
wide range of individual pupil inter- 
ests and talents unrelated to the ex- 
periences in common. 


1 openep my statement with a ref- 
erence to current criticism of the 
schools that is intelligent and well- 
meaning. The best defense in this sit- 
uation is a vigorous offensive move 
against shortages and inadequacies 
in our curriculum that we profes- 
sionals recognize and condemn. 
Those assertions of the attack that 
are untrue will ultimately be proved 
false, and we need not be too dis- 
turbed by them. 

The most controversial issue at the 
moment is falsely drawn between the 
child-centered group who want no 
design and the _ content-centered 
group who want to return to a psy- 
chologically invalid sequence of ver- 
bal subjectmatter-set-out-to-be-mem- 
orized. 

It is not a question of an ancient 
design versus no design. Our leaders 
in elementary education must under- 
stand that design in curriculum is 
right and inevitable, but that the de- 
sign we build: must take its cues for 
content from the society maintaining 
the schools and its cues for method 
from the psychologist and the artist. 

While holding firmly to the new 
discoveries in methods of teaching 
and learning of the past 30 years, we 
must move forward to agreement on 


The ABC of Security 


E. B. WHITE 


Said Mr. A to Mr. B, 
“T doubt the loyalty of C.” 


Said Mr. B to Mr. A, 

“I’m shocked and stunned by what 
you say; 

We'd better check on him today. 

And since you’ve brought up Mr. C, 

I feel that I must mention D, 

I rather doubt his loyalty.” 


Said Mr. F to Mr. G, 
“G, have you ever noticed B? 
What do you make of his loyalty?” 


Said Mr. G to Mr. F, 

“Lower your voice—people aren’t 
deaf! 

I wouldn’t want you quoting me, 

But sure, I’ve always noticed B.” 


Said Mr. C to Mr. A, 

“IT saw a funny thing today; 

At least, it seemed quite odd to me. 
I saw F -whispering with G 

And I just caught the name of B.” 


“No, really?” answered A to C. 
“Well, anyway—I don’t know B. 
I guess it’s just as well for me.” 


And so the subtle poison spread 

Until there rose a Mr. Zed. 

The lightning played around his 
head. 

“My fellow-countrymen,” he said, 

“The past, as you'll observe, is dead, 

The alphabet’s discredited; 

You can’t trust teachers 
teach, 


now to 


You can’t trust ministers to preach, 

And it has been my special labor 

To prove that none can trust his 
neighbor. 

In fact, it’s amply clear to see 

There’s no one you can trust but me. 

And by a happy turn of fate 

I've come to purify the state. 

My methods will be swift and strong 

Against the crime of thinking wrong. 

I know the cure for heresy 

And you can leave it all to me. 

Leave everything to me!” he said. 


“Hurrah!” they cried. “Hurrah for 
Zed!” 


—By permission. Copyright 1953, 
the New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 





the content essential for survival and 
progress of the American people liv- 
ing in a new world community. + 
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The New York City Convention 


LANS are rapidly shaping up for 

the 92nd annual meeting of the 
NEA, which will be held in New 
York City from June 27 thru July 2. 
Madison Square Garden will house 
the major sessions. This year for the 
first time since 1942 all NEA mem- 
bers are invited to attend. 

\ few of the prominent speakers 
scheduled for the convention are pic- 
tured on this page. Among the scores 
of other leaders who will appear on 
the program are William F. Russell, 
president of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Samuel Brownell, 
US Commissioner of Education; Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, president, Na- 
tional Parents and 
Teachers; and Arthur Connell, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. 


Congress of 


The Representative Assembly of 
the NEA, 4500-person policymaking 
body for the Association, will meet 
daily from Tuesday thru Friday. All 
members of the Association are in- 
vited to observe these inspiring, his- 
tory-making sessions. 

One of the outstanding attractions 
of the convention will be the use of 
the United Nations Assembly Hall 
for several section meetings on the 
United Nations and its role in to- 
day’s world. Many prominent leaders 
in the United Nations and in the 
business world will address these ses- 
sions. 


Abbreviated calendar of activities: 
Sunday, June 27 
AM—Registration begins 
PM—Vesper service, Manhattan 
Center 


Monday, June 28 
AM-—Department meetings 
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PM—Department meetings 
Eve.—First general session 
Tuesday, June 29 


AM—Representative Assembly 
PM—Open meetings, NEA committees 
and commissions 
Eve.—Classroom Teachers dinner 
—Classroom Teachers pageant 
Wednesday, June 30 


AM—Representative Assembly 
Sectional meeting, UN Assembly 
PM—Discussion groups 
Sectional meeting, UN Assembly 
Eve.—Second general session 
Thursday, July 1 


AM—Representative Assembly 
AM-—Sectional meeting, UN Assembly 
PM-—Discussion groups 
Sectional meeting, UN Assembly 
Eve.—Celebrities Dinner 
Friendship Night 
Friday, July 2 
AM-—Representative Assembly 
Sectional meeting, UN Assembly 
PM —Representative Assembly 
Eve.—Final general session 


Here, in summary, are a few of the 
highlights of convention week: 

Addresses by world-famous leaders 

Greatest array of professional tal- 
ent ever assembled in an NEA con- 
vention 


Dag Hammarskjold 


UNATIONS PHOTO 





Privilege of using the spectacular 
UN Assembly Hall for 
meetings on the UN 

Largest sessions of NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly ever held 

Meetings of many NEA depart- 
ments 


sectional 


Scores of information sessions and 
discussion groups on major issues 
contronting the profession 

A huge commercial exhibit of the 
latest in educational materials and 
equipment — the first NEA exhibit 
since 1942 

A colorful pageant in the Garden 
on Classroom Teacher Night 

The traditional Friendship Night 

Openhouse in the headquarters of 
the state associations 

The sights of New York—an educa- 
tion in themselves — thrown in for 
good measure. 

In addition to the UN tours, the 
New York City Hospitality Commit- 
tee is arranging for special tours. An 
information desk will be maintained 
near the NEA registration headquar- 
ters in Madison Square Garden. + 


For information on New York City ho- 
tels, see page 307 of this Journal. 





TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE NEA: 


Under the leadership of President 
William A. Early, plans are underway 
to make the 92nd annual convention 
of the NEA one of the most signifi- 
cant in the history of the Association. 
Only a few of the highlights can be 
mentioned on this page. The pro- 
gram will draw heavily on the ex- 
ceptionally able civic leadership, 
professional skills, and cultural op- 


portunities in the New York area. 
The convention program—together 
with the educational opportunities 
available in New York City—combine 
to make this meeting a vital experi- 
ence in the lives of individual teach- 
ers and of the profession. 


—William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary of the NEA. 
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A tip for your senior-class tour: You can lessen the headaches 


and increase the learning if you plan everything in advance 


This is the time of year when hundreds of buses cough and roar their 
ponderous way into Washington, D. C., to disgorge thousands of sightseeing 


highschool students. 


The residents of the city view this influx with varying emotions—not all 
of them pleasant. In some of the groups, youthful exuberance gets a bit out 
of hand, and the distressed sponsors look as tho a good 10 years were being 


lopped off their life expectancy. 


Since vitality and bounce are characteristic of teenagers in general, the 
question arises, “Why do the students from one highschool behave admir- 
ably while others leave much to be desired?” 

In an effort to find an answer to this mystery, the NEA JOURNAL con- 
ducted an informal poll around town to obtain the name of a school whose 
students rated A in poise, courtesy, and maturity while visiting Washington. 
Among the groups most highly praised were the ones that come here from 
the Barrington Consolidated Highschool in Barrington, Illinois. So we asked 
the superintendent, F. C. Thomas, who manages the tours, to give us his 
recipe for conducting a successful highschool trip. 


E ARE proud to have Bar- 
rington Highschool students 
picked as exemplifying high stand- 
ards of conduct while visiting Wash- 
ington. We have no magic formula 
for their good behavior, but I assure 
you it is not just a lucky accident; 
an infinite amount of planning goes 
into our trips. If I had to sum up all 
my advice in one sentence, I would 
say, “Plan everything in advance.” 
Altho our trip is made after grad- 
uation in June, we start the ball roll- 
ing the preceding November with a 
meeting to which the members of 
the senior class and their parents are 
invited. A colored movie of a pre- 
vious trip is shown, and several stu- 
dents from last year’s graduating 
class tell some of the highlights of 
their expedition. Using colored tape 


Mr. Thomas is superintendent of the 
Barrington [Illinois] public schools. 
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on a large map, we outline several 
possible itineraries, giving compara- 
tive costs. I talk about the objectives 
of the trip and the parents’ responsi- 
bilities in connection with it. 
SrveNTY-FIVE to 80% of the senior 
class makes the trip, Which costs each 
student about $100 on a_ personal 
basis. The money is earned for the 
most part by such activities as baby- 
sitting, lawn-mowing, or working 
afternoons in a store. The students 
have accounts with the class treas- 
urer and make regular deposits. 
Students who are unable to raise 
the amount of money required may 
borrow what they need, or they are 
helped financially by interested indi- 
viduals or by groups like the Lions 
Club or private business organiza- 
tions. Lack of funds does not pre- 
vent anyone from taking the trip, 


and the students who stay home are 
either not interested or they are un- 
able to go for some other reason. 

In addition, the class as a whole 
must earn about $2500. This it does 
in a variety of ways—a rummage sale, 
bake sales, concessions at athletic 
events, the class play, and a stunt 
show. The board of education pays 
for meals and hotel accommodations 
for all sponsors who go on the trip. 

Whenever possible, students are 
given responsibility in planning the 
trip, and many valuable learning 
experiences are involved. Student 
committees (appointed from volun- 
teers) handle all kinds of details, 
such as arranging the first meeting 
of parents and students, drawing up 
the rules that will be followed on 
the trip, and preparing a handbook 
of more than 40 pages that each stu- 
dent takes on the trip. Students from 
business-education classes handle the 
voluminous correspondence in con- 
nection with the trip. 

Of course, I have to take care of 
all the advance preparations on hotel 
reservations, arranging for buses, 
and setting up special appointments 
for the group. I might add that it’s 
essential to make such arrangements 
well ahead of time. 


Tue sums of money I quoted ear- 
lier cover a 15-day tour, which has 
been the one chosen by the students 
each time in recent years. We visit 
13. states, Washington, D. C., the 
United Nations headquarters, and 
Canada. This is a more ambitious 
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schedule than that undertaken by 
many highschools, but our proce- 
dures could be applied to a shorter 
expedition. 

We travel in chartered buses. Both 
students and parents have well-docu- 
mented copies of our itinerary list- 
ing time of arrival and departure, 
approximate mileage covered each 
day, and addresses of hotels where 
stops will be made. At any time, the 
parents know where to get in touch 
with the youngsters by telephone, 
telegraph, or letter. They are urged 
to send cards or notes, and it is a 
“must” for students to write home 
regularly. 

During the tour, the group is sub- 
divided into small teams, each with 
a captain, who keeps track of the 
whereabouts of his team members 
and reports to one of the sponsors. 
These teams are the basis for an ex- 
tensive rotation system thruout the 
trip. We believe in avoiding cliques 
and keeping the group as fluid as 
possible. 

On the first day, for example, girls’ 
groups | and 2 ride with boys’ groups 
5 and 6, and on the second day they 
will be rearranged. Those who have 
the outside or front seats in a bus 
one day will relinquish them the 
next, and in hotel arrangements, 
roommates are varied from night to 
night. 

This system has several desirable 
results: It provides a lesson in de- 
mocracy, it gets the group on an 
over-all friendly basis, and prevents 
the chain reaction of horseplay that 
sometimes starts when some of the 
more irresponsible characters gravi- 
tate together. 


Hich standards of conduct are 
stressed from the first day the trip 
is mentioned. Since we want the 
travel experience to pay dividends 
in social maturity, everything possi- 
ble is done to make the boys and 
girls feel that they are responsible 
for their own good behavior. 

As I mentioned earlier, the stu- 
dents cooperate in working out rules 
for the trip and realize why each one 
is necessary. It is understood before 
we ever leave Barrington that if 
someone fails to abide by the code 
during the tour, he will simply be 
put on a train or bus and sent home. 
We have never had to enforce this 
ruling, but because the group is 
made up of highschool graduates 
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who are technically out of our juris- 
diction, some such potential leverage 
seems desirable. 

In our opinion another important 
factor in maintaining good behavior 
is to have the schedule brimful of 
activities both day and evening. The 
students have some free time, of 
course, but we never allow sufhcient 
boredom to incubate mischief. 

If the planned activities are really 
absorbing, we find that the students 
are not tempted by the tawdry diver- 
sions that might otherwise lead them 
astray. 


WE arouse their interest in ad- 
vance by discussing and studying 
what we are going to see. During the 
school year, Annette Sheel, head of 
our social studies department at Bar- 
rington, does a good deal in her 
classes to provide educational back- 
ground for the trip. A few senior- 
class meetings are also devoted to the 
same purpose. 

In addition to this, students study 
up on various points of interest, like 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington, and give 
the group a briefing just before they 


visit each place. When we have ar- 
rived at a place like the Smithsonian 
Institution, for example, one of the 
students describes the highlights, 
and then the students scatter to see 
what they like, with the understand- 
ing that they will gather again at a 
designated time. 

There is no doubt but that each 
of our students is intensely time-con- 
scious on the trip. We make sure of 


that, because otherwise we'd get 
hopelessly bogged down. As _ was 


made clear to both parents and stu- 
dents ahead of time, five minutes is 
the maximum that the group waits 
for any stragglers, even when em- 
barking for another city. In our 
seven trips thus far, only two stu- 
dents have been left behind to catch 
up with us by train or bus at their 
own expense. 

Such punctuality, by the way, in- 
volves almost miraculous reforms in 
some of our customarily dilatory 
boys and girls. 


I iarpty need say that the right 
kinds of sponsors are terribly im- 
portant in taking an extended trip 
of this sort. We try to pick faculty 
members who believe in and trust 





A Pilot Student-tour Program 


Drine the past several years there 
has been an annual visit to Washing- 
ton, D. C., of almost 5000 groups of 
school students averaging about 50 
per group. 

Many of these contingents find the 
trip an excellent educational travel 
experience. But other groups—far too 
many—come without planning and 
without understanding or apprecia- 
tion. 

As a means of helping a limited 
number of groups to profit more 
fully from such trips, two educators 
have set up a pilot student-tour pro- 
gram which is already in progress. A 
few additional school groups will be 
accepted next year. 

Slater Bryant, supervisor of sec- 
ondary schools, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and Harold Harris, head of the 
Augustus Rapleye School, Maspeth, 
New York, are serving as directors in 
charge of the operations. Paul H. 
Kinsel, director of the NEA Travel 
Service Division and secretary of the 





National Council for Educational 
Travel, is the adviser. 

The plan includes providing mate- 
rials and suggestions, well in advance 
of the tour, to teachers in various 
schools who will serve as group lead- 
ers when their students visit Wash- 
ington. Directors of the project will 
arrange for a full program in Wash- 
ington—and also in New York if a 
group wishes to visit that city. All 
arrangements for transportation, ac- 
commodations, insurance, and a 
dozen other details will be taken care 
of for tour leaders, if they so desire. 

Folders giving detailed informa- 
tion about the service will be sent to 
administrators in the fall. To be sure 
of receiving a copy, write the NEA 
Travel Service Division and ask to 
be put on the mailing list. 

It is expected that these pilot tours 
may develop a pattern which can be 
followed by those less experienced in 
this important and rapidly growing 
phase of education. 
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young people, who have good judg- 
ment, a sense of humor, and physical 
stamina. It is also necessary for them 
to be sensitive to human needs—to 
be aware when a student is homesick 
and needs cheering up, to reassure 
the timid ones, to point out to the 
chronic complainers that their dis- 
cordant yakking can spoil things for’ 
everybody. 

The sponsors are also important 
in creating and maintaining the 
right group attitudes. Time and 
again, we have been told by officials 
in hotels, bus companies, museums, 
and historic shrines that our stu- 
dents are outstandingly courteous 
and responsive. In a large measure, 
I think this is because the other 
sponsors and I try to make the 
youngsters aware that people are 
going out.of their way to be nice to 
them and that it would be really sel- 
fish not to be thoughtful enough to 
show their appreciation. 

As a sidelight on the sort of group 
attitudes that are developed, I would 
like to mention that on a recent trip 
when one of the girls lost her purse 
containing $16, the rest of the stu- 
dents immediately took up a collec- 
tion to replace the loss. “It could 
have happened to any of us,” they 
remarked and then took extra care 
that it wouldn’t happen to them 
from that point on. 


W «© pescriBe our annual trip as 
“a postgraduate course in educa- 
tional travel and human relation- 
ships.”” And that is exactly what I 
think it is. It provides an oppor- 
tunity to learn how other people live 
and to learn how to live with other 
people. 

It is the first time that most of our 
students have been more than a few 
hundred miles away from home. 
Naturally, some of them are narrow, 
some of them are a little bigoted. 
Most of them are inexperienced in 
the mechanics of travel—packing, 
tipping, ordering meals, budgeting 
and taking care of their money, and 
looking after their belongings. 

Time after time, parents comment 
that their youngsters return to Bar- 
rington noticeably more mature, 
more poised and responsible. The 
trip seems to serve the purpose of 
bridging the gap between the super- 
vised classroom and the democratic 
selfdisciplined atmosphere of adult- 
hood. + 
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Parents 
Want To 
Know 


these things 
about a school. 





JAMES L. HYMES, Jr. 


The parent who understands the school is more likely to be for it. 


IRST, a parent wants to feel 
proud of his child’s school. He 
can’t get excited if school is just 
school, an empty name. He will ap- 
preciate any facts which give his 
child’s school a special setting. 
How large is the school? How 
many classrooms does it have? How 
many teachers are there? How many 
children come every day? What are 
their ages? Where do they come 
from? What special facilities does 
the school have: shop, library, gym, 
lunchroom, auditorium, health 





Dr. Hymes is professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. He is author of 
Effective Home-School Relations [New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1953]. 





room, laboratories, 
playgrounds. . .? 

A simple booklet can tell mothers 
and fathers many things which we 
who live in the school tend to take 
for granted. And some things are so 
special they deserve a booklet all to 
themselves! 


testing rooms, 


2 No parent likes being in the 
dark, or being taken by surprise. 
School schedules and school costs 
have to be fitted into family budgets 
of time and money. Parents appre- 
ciate facts which let them plan wisely. 

When does school start and stop? 
What are the transportation sched- 
ules? What are the special school 
holidays? The dates for PTA meet- 
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ings, parent conferences, and other 
mothers and 


affairs, involving 
fathers? What unusual expenses are 
likely to pop up: books? club dues? 
costumes? fees for laboratories and 
sports? extracurriculum goings-on 

A steady stream of straight-from- 
the-shoulder information — school 
calendars, booklets, reminders—can 
reduce the hecticness of family liv- 


ing. 


3. A parent feels confidence if he 
knows something about the people 
who are taking his place from 9 to 3. 
The humanbeings who touch his 
child’s life are mighty important 
people. 

The principal, the teachers (all of 
them), the nurse, the librarian, the 
psychologist: Who are they? What 
is their training? Where have they 
worked? Where do they live? Are 
they married? Do they have children 
of their own? And what do they do 
us people? Everybody: the secretary, 
the bus drivers, the maintenance 
stafk? 

Introduce all these faces at one 
big meeting—pop up, pop down— 
and parents draw a blank. But small 
meetings help: steady meetings, so- 
cial meetings, work meetings. And 
a proud detailed booklet can let 
parents know what they are ready to 
believe: ‘““These are good people.” 


4 Parents want to break thru 
the sound barrier. They don’t like 
to feel shut out of their child’s life. 

School is their child’s life. Parents 
want to know: What are you driving 
at? What are you trying to do? What 
is your reasoning? Where do you 
leave off, and where do parents come 
in? 

Parents don’t want to work at 
cross-purposes, and they don’t want 
important learnings lost in a gully. 
They count on discussion meetings 
with you—not mere information ses- 
sions—and on clear statements of 
your goals, as well as sincere con- 
sideration of their ideas. 

What do the youngsters do with 
themselves? How hard do they work? 
What books do they use, what films 
do they see? Do you have drill? What 
tests do the children take? 

Each teacher can send home a 
schedule: “This is what we did yes- 
terday.” You can send home sample 
tests and examples of drill sheets. 
At every PTA meeting, books and 
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other instructional materials can be 
on display. You can make definite 
dates for parents to visit classrooms 
to see with their own eyes. 


5 PARENTS want the best for their 
children. No mother or tather can 
possibly be comfortable if he thinks 
someone is “experimenting” with his 
child, or trying out “new things.” 
Parents want to understand what is 
going on; once they understand they 
are very likely to say “Fine!” (or 
have an even better idea!). 

What are you doing that is differ- 
ent from when parents went to 
school: trips? manuscript writing? 
readiness programs? automatic pro- 
motions? What are you omitting 
that parents used to do: Is there less 
homework? less punishment? What's 
become of the alphabet in_ first 
grade? What “special” is going on 
that children talk vaguely about: 
schoolwide testing? special 
blies? teachers meetings?.... 

Big brief meetings, once a month, 
cannot possibly make clear all the 
reasons for current educational pro- 
cedures. Parent-teacher conferences, 
room meetings, clear written ex- 
planations mailed home, open-houses 
—parents who understand are more 
likely to be for you. They can see 
that you too want only the best for 
children. 


assem- 


6 Parents want to know your 
hopes’ and your headaches. They 
can help, if they are informed. And 
they have hopes and problems too. 

What does the school need: better 
class size? more playground equip- 
ment? a better lunchroom or library? 
more supplementary books and maps 
and films and charts and exhibits 
and tools? 

Discussion meetings—small groups 
—start parents thinking and work- 
ing. They will like their school; they 
can get irritated at your school. 


7 Most of all, every parent wants 
to know: How is my youngster do- 
ing? How does he stack up? How is 
he behaving? What do you think 
of him? What do you think we ought 
to do next? 

When you talk with parents, when 
you think with them, when you 
listen to them, you discover public 
education’s greatest resource — the 
love, the concern, the devotion Mr. 
and Mrs. America feel for their chil- 
dren. # 


Did You Know 


that in 1887 the NEA approved a 
resolution recommending the 
adoption of retirement plans for 
teachers? Today every state has 
a teacher retirement program, 
largely as a result of the efforts 
of state associations and the 
NEA. 


that Freedom to Learn, fourth 
public-relations film in the NEA- 
state association series, will be 
shown publicly for the first time 
at the NEA convention in New 
York City this summer? Prints 
will be available August 1. The 
NEA Division of Press and Radio 
made the film. 


that American Education Week 
materials in 1953 were sent to 
educational leaders in 15 coun- 
tries outside the United States, 
some of which now have their 
own education weeks? 


that this year’s NEA convention 
will be the first meeting open 
to all NEA members since 1942? 


that speakers at the NEA con- 
vention this summer in New 
York City will include world- 
famous figures? Among them 
will be Dag Hammarskjold, John 
Foster Dulles, Grayson Kirk, 
Ralph Bunche, Ralph Sockman, 
and Billie Davis. 


that NEA tours in 1953 attracted 
more than 1000 teachers from 45 
states, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia? The various tours 
visited much of the United States 
and 27 foreign countries. 


that 80 reporters and press rep- 
resentatives covered the AASA 
convention at Atlantic City? 


that 25 states, Australia, Canada, 
District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the West Indies were 
represented in the 1953 Summer 
Laboratory Session of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in 
Group Development at Bethel, 
Maine? The NTLGD is spon- 
sored by the NEA and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. 
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Courage Versus Fear 


E HAVE every reason to 

think that the world will see 
an uneasy peace, with no real dis- 
armament, for the years immediately 
ahead. We have no reason to think 
we will see any international control 
of atomic weapons, partly because 
the Russians are clearly developing 
them rapidly themselves and will not 
yield to any control, and also because 
we in the US have now made a de- 
cision to base the reorganization of 
our military structure on the new 
atomic weapons. 

We can believe that for some years, 
at least, men are going to be living 
and working in the shadow of this 
supreme crisis, that there will be no 
sudden resolution in our lifetime un- 
less one of two possibilities, monu- 
mental in scope and effect, should 
come to pass. 

One of these possibilities is another 
American economic depression or 
collapse. If we allow that to happen, 
then make no mistake about it, we 
would lose the world—either to com- 
munism or to working agreements 
with communism. Perhaps we would 
then deserve our fate. We would have 
shown the world that we cannot con- 
duct our own internal affairs, much 
less anybody else’s affairs. 

The second possibility is the in- 
ternal collapse of the Bolshevik ap- 
paratus, of dictatorship in the sat- 
ellites or in Russia itself. If that 
should happen, make no mistake, we 
would have truly been given another 
chance to work toward that destiny 
that all our instincts and all our re- 
ligions of brotherhood tell us has 
been appointed for us. 

I believe, myself, that the second 
possibility is bound to occur one day 
if only we can prevent the first from 
intervening. If I should be right in 





Mr. Sevareid is chief Washington cor- 
respondent, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C. This article is 
based on his speech at the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 
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that, then we know the nature of the 
real struggle and the location of its 
battleground and the identity of the 
enemy, which is greed and stupidity, 
disunity and mistrust among our- 
selves. 

We cannot do too much about 
putting the Soviet house out of order 
since it is almost out of our reach. 
We can do a great deal about putting 
our own house in order. 

We have to prove, first, that, as the 
President puts it, peace is compatible 
with prosperity in this country, that 
our marvelous glow of economic 
health is not merely the feverish 
flush induced by the stimulants of 
war and preparation for war. The 
whole world, our anxious allies and 
our hopeful enemies, are now wait- 
ing month to month for the verdict. 


Bur most of us are aware there is 
a deeper disorder in our society 
which will not be so easily cured 
should it get really out of hand. 
What we have called the American 
spirit is caught in a serious crisis, and 
if we fail to come thru it, we will not 
go either communist or fascist, or to 
any total doctrine; we will go, as 
France has been going for some 30 or 
40 years, into the moral and there- 
fore the political and economic an- 
archy of distrust and violent hostili- 
ties of man to man, into that brood- 
ing and corrosive cynicism about our 
leadership and our own purposes. 

I think that acid is already at 
work. I saw it at work for years in 
France, and learned a lesson I shall 
never forget. I think it is already at 
work eating away at the foundations 
of our familiar way of life. Its chief 
component is fear. 

Ours is apparently not the Age of 
Faith, not the Age of Reason; some 
people even doubt it is any more the 
Age of Progress. Certainly it does 
seem to be the Age of Anxiety, not 
only about the tryanny in other parts 
of the world but about ourselves, 





and this anxiety, this fear, has been 
producing here a gathering flight 
from reason. 

It is the instinct of the lemmings 
among us who would rush us into 
the sea. They are led by the men of 
intolerance, that is, the men of igno- 
rance; and by the men of hate, that 
is, the men of fear. 


Tus movement is in large part 
anti-intellectual. I think it challenges 
everything that you in your work 
and I in mine stand for in American 
life. It is a kind of modern American 
counterpart of the class warfare of 
old Europe. 

It fears the intellect because it is 
stranger to it. It has come already to 
hold the ancient and honorable word 
“professor” in a kind of primitive 
contempt; also the word “diplomat” 
and the very word “intellectual” it- 
self. It is a trend toward what the 
Nazis called, in rationalization, folk 
thinking or thinking with our blood. 

1 am one of those, frankly, who 
think that this thing is more danger- 
ous than any imported ideology in 
our midst, because, while it is alien 
in spirit and objective, it confuses us 
because it flies our common flag. | 
don’t know that Samuel Johnson was 
right when he said that patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel, but 
certainly it is always the first disguise 
of any would-be tyrant. In the name 
of patriotism, these ugly forces seek, 
perhaps unwittingly, to destroy the 
essence of what the first American 
patriots fought to implant in their 
new land of liberty. 

The agents of this movement, we 
all know by name. They are only the 
agents; they are not its cause. They 
are only the symptoms of a sickness 
that goes far deeper. It is only the 
surface and supporting roots that lie 
in the fear of the foreign specter. 
The taproots go deep in our own 
native soil. 

In my opinion this has happened 
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because there is a frustration in the 


American heart. We have fought vast 
and successful wars, but we have not 
brought peace to the world. We have 
conquered a wild continent, but are 
restless in its tame confines. We have 
solved age-old problems of material 
sustenance and comforts, and _ hav- 
ing all these things, we find they 
have begun to pall. 

We have brought adequate hours 
of leisure to the working man, but 
he finds in his leisure little repose. 
In the time and labor 
saving we have so surrounded our- 
selves with mechanical devices that 
our time and our labor are lost in 
maintaining them, and we awake 
with a start wondering if the ma- 
chine is in our service or we in its. 

We have sought to savor the 
variety of life and are finding only 
complexity, and a deep and _ inco- 
herent irritation has set upon a great 


name ol 


many of us. We are asking ourselves, 
where did security slip away? Where 
have they gone—the old simplicities 
and the clear, enduring purposes? 

A bigger man takes stock of his 
own mind and heart to find the 
answer there. A little man thinks that 
someone somewhere has_ betrayed 
him. Frantically, he seeks to find the 
evil ones, and eventually in his frenzy 
he resurrects, as many are doing to- 
day, the medieval devil theory of 
political and social life. ‘““They,” he 
calls the devils: ““They told us this, 
they promised us that, they did it. I 
am not at fault.” 


At of us will have to find again 
the path of American purpose. I 
think, myself, it can be found if we 
will only part the underbrush and 
look. In personal, individual terms 
our task is to rediscover individual- 
ity. Mass production, mass method, 
was and is our source of natioral 
power. In terms of the human spirit, 
it is the source of much of the 
trouble and much of the dull ache 
and longing that we feel. 

We have confused our democracy 
with our culture, failed to under- 
stand that while the first grows only 
in the open plain, the second grows 
richest and most varied in the quiet 
and shady places. We have come into 
a loud and brassy time, when persons 
who are different and original— 
whether in politics, business, educa- 
tion, or the arts—are suspect and 
feared and reviled merely because 
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they are different. That way lies the 
death of the free enterprise system, 
because it seeks to stamp out the en- 
terprise basic to all the others, the 
free enterprise of the mind. 

I think that in political and social 
terms, in terms of our collective life, 
the path to a national purpose is 
also at hand. Collectively, we were 
always happiest when we had a sense 
of physical and material mission. We 
had it at home as long as the frontier 
could be pushed back, until the 
materials were produced. It was the 
old human story of happiness in the 
doing, not in the deed. 

We can busy ourselves in the doing 
once again, and the arena open to us 
is not only our country but half the 
world. Hundreds of millions of our 





I believe our basic democratic 
institution is the public-school 
system. The public school must 
therefore be one of our primary 
concerns at all times. 

—Earl Warren 


brothers of all colors and speech are 
only now beginning to realize and 
to ask what can be theirs in terms of 
health, learning, and opportunity. 

After all, it was really we ourselves 
who showed them. If this is the age 
of world revolution and upheaval, it 
was the American vision, made mani- 
fest here, that was really responsible, 
and not the Marxist vision. 

This mission to help hundreds of 
millions into the Twentieth Century 
is natural to the particular, peculiar 
American genius. It is at bottom a 
good and a moral issue, and it can go 
far toward filling the void within 
our collective breast. If we really try 
to help these people to find them- 
selves, I think we will go quite a 
distance toward finding ourselves, 
and I believe with the President that 
the doing of this is inseparably in- 
volved not only with our own con- 
tinued prosperity but with the final 
solution to war in this world. 


Turse two roads are the only sure 
ones that I can discern to a future 
compatible with the American 
dream. We have already wandered 
far enough in blind alleys. If we get 
much farther off, we may not be able 
to make it back in time either to save 
this world from war and a really bar- 
baric age or to make American life 


tolerable for its thinking and creative 
men upon whom we must rely for 
the perpetual renewal of our source- 
springs. 

Men and women like you are at 
the center of this vague, confused, 
but terribly serious struggle. What 
you must represent if your lives are 
to have real meaning is under direct 
assault by a frightening modern ver- 
sion of the Know-nothing Movement 
of which Abraham Lincoln so de- 
spaired. The know-nothings, the 
fanatics, the extremists, the crack- 
pots, the visceral thinkers have been 
swarming out from under the rocks, 
emboldened this time by powerful 
and ruthless leaders. 

Reason and tolerance, imagina- 
tion, variety of thought, they have 
put under siege. They see all issues 
in black or white; they do not dis- 
cuss, they denounce. They reject the 
slow and painful workings of democ- 
racy’s intellectual processes. They 
want their solutions immediately, 
and preferably by force, for they are 
men whose hates are stronger than 
their loves. 

The results, we have seen all 
around us—fear, conformity, in our 
parties, in our press, our radio, even 
(God help us) in our schools, where 
the future lies. We see the soldier 
exalted above the statesman, the 
policeman above the lawgiver, the 
prosecutor above the judge, the doer 
and the user above the thinker and 
the creative man. 

What the know-nothings do not 
know or have forgotten is that, in 
this house of our forefathers as in 
the house of our Father, there are 
many mansions. If they have forgot- 
ten, people like you and me dare not 
forget. If we do, we shall betray not 
only our country and ourselves; we 
shall betray our children’s children 
and we shall earn the contempt justly 
reserved for those who stand armed 
before an enemy and fail of courage. 


WE nave come to a time when the 
issue for us is clear and simple: cour- 
age versus fear. Today that is the 
same as right versus wrong. As in- 
heritors of the American moral tra- 
dition, we have always believed that 
he who is armed in the right cannot 
lose. As inheritors of the American 
tradition of action, we also know 
that the best defense is the offense. 
Perhaps it is time, then, that we set 
about it. + 
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DIGGING DEEP 


HE big earthmoving machines are 

busy digging down deep for the 
foundation of the first unit of the 
new NEA Center. People have been 
digging deep, too, to furnish the 
money that will pay for the new 
structure in Washington. 

Thousands of teachers and friends 
of education are already partners 
in building the new center; thou- 
sands more must be given the oppor- 
tunity to contribute before the job 
is done. 


Cash Contributions 


From all parts of the country, cash 
contributions and pledges have come 
in—from individuals, local associa- 
tions, industrial groups, departments 
of the NEA. A recent study of the 
gilts and pledges over $100 shows 40 
individual contributors with gifts 
ranging from $100 to $5000, and 31 
local associations with contributions 
of from $100 to over $1000. 

Ohio and Missouri are leading the 
nation in cash contributions from 
teachers groups. With cash contri- 
butions ranging from $100 to $600 
to their credit are the following 
Ohio teachers groups: Northeastern, 
Lakewood, Butler County, Shelby, 
Wooster, Cleveland, and Massillon. 
Teachers and administrators in Ohio 
have done a yeoman job, and we 
wish we could mention each indi- 
vidual. But we must go on to Mis- 
souri. 

Teachers groups in Missouri that 
have contributed from $100 to $400 
are Lincoln County, Maplewood and 
Richmond Heights, North Kansas 
City, West Walnut Manor, Moberly, 
Jefferson City, Webster Groves, and 
University City. 

The Detroit Teachers Association 
has, so far, contributed the largest 
amount of cash to the building fund 
—$1346.33. They collected this mon- 
ey thru a series of $5 Million Card 
Parties, which they publicized widely 
and with much imagination—an ex- 
cellent fund-raising idea, and fun, 
too. 


Splendid support is being received 
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from industrial firms who do busi- 
ness with American schools. Some 
sizable contributions have already 
been received. The Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA, manufacturers 
of school equipment, educational 
tools, and textbooks, have pledged 
their assistance to this building en- 
terprise. 


Life Memberships 


Meantime, the life-membership 
campaign maintains a steady prog- 
ress. February enrolment, totaling 
618 life members, kept up a mo- 
mentum of 6000 a year. Of these, 
488, or 79%, were from 14 states: 
California, Colorado, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Two of these states, Texas and 
Iowa, really got going fast in Febru- 
ary. Of the Texas total of 220 life 
members 40% were enrolled in Feb- 
ruary. Reports trom Texas district 
conferences during March and April 
are expected to run this total higher 
and higher. Iowa reports that it is 
using “the New Mexico technic” 
(such is fame, New Mexico!) and 
hopes to make its second-year quota 
in a series of district conventions 
held in April. Of its 90 life members, 
72% were signed up in February. 


a progress report on the new NEA Center 


A quick roundup of the states 
leading in life-membership enrol- 
ment shows Colorado joining the 
states that are working on their third- 
year quota; the others: West Vir- 
ginia, Vermont, Minnesota, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Louisiana will soon complete its 
fourth-year quota. And New Mex- 
ico, as you've probably heard, is well 
over its fifth-year quota. 

As far as numbers of life mem- 
bers go, West Virginia leads the na- 
tion with 477. It is followed by 
New Mexico with 472, Pennsylvania 
with 295, Illinois with 276, Kansas 
with 266, Louisiana and Texas with 
220 each. 


More Power to You! 

We are happy to make this posi- 
tive roundup of various Building 
Fund activities for the last issue of 
the NEA JourNnat during this school 
year. 

We'd like to send our good and 
faithful workers many sincere thanks, 
wish them a happy vacation, urge 
them to develop good muscles, strong 
persuasive voices, and lots of new 
ideas for their fall and winter fund- 
raising efforts. 

—KARL H. BERNS, NEA assistant 
secretary for field operations and co- 
chairman of the Building Fund cam- 


paign. 
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HE wavy to teach students to 


think for themselves is, first of 

all, not to do their thinking for 
them. A great deal of higher educa- 
tion is devoted to removing student 
questions before they are asked, and 
has the effect of moving the respon- 
sibility for learning away from the 
student and toward the faculty. 

I do not mean that college teachers 
do this intentionally or that they set 
out to be autocratic. I mean that 
many of the procedures followed in 
the use of lectures, textbooks, grades, 
and examinations do not raise ques- 
tions for the students to answer. In- 
stead they convey the best available 
answers to questions raised not by 
students but by scholars in the field. 


T err have been many public com- 
ments about the present generation 
of college students to the effect that 
they are lacking in initiative, that 
they are passive, that they no longer 
rebel, and that they quietly accept 
the world they have been given. Not 
all of this is true, but some of it is, 
and part of the reason lies in the 
fact that over the past few years stu- 
dents have felt more immediately the 
pressures of society and their respon- 
sibilities in it. Most of the time they 
have been taught to listen to lectures, 
to repeat what they hear, and to con- 
sider college credit as a means to 
better employment. 

They have been told to be careful 
what they say and have been warned 
that any positive convictions or ac- 
tions on political or social questions 
are likely to rise to haunt them later 
on when they seek a job and their 
college opinions become known. 

The members of the present gen- 
eration of college students were born 
at a time of depression and grew up 
thru thy Second World War followed 
by the present cold war. Society has 
impressed upon them that anyone 
who expresses his own views and con- 
victions runs the risk of suffering for 
them unless they are acceptable to 
the majority. 

In this situation, I think that most 
educators would agree that the task 
of the colleges is to develop a sense 
of responsibility for independent 
learning in the students and to teach 





Dr. Taylor is president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York. His 
latest book, On Education and Freedom, 
was recently published by Abelard-Schu- 
man, New York; $3.50 a copy. 
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A college president suggests ways to 


TEACH STUDENTS 


TO THINK FOR THEMSELVES 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


young people to think for themselves. 
In view of the mood of the present 
student generation, it is even more 
crucial that this be accepted as a 
primary task for the colleges. 


Tue real problems begin, however, 
when we ask questions about how 
teachers can give this sense of re- 
sponsibility and this desire for in- 
dependent thought to their students 
in college. I believe we have to look 
at the internal life of the campus, the 
way in which campus life is organ- 
ized, the teaching methods already in 
use on most college campuses, and 
the dominant attitude toward curric- 
ulum planning thruout the country. 
When we do so, we find a number of 
facts which conspire against us. 

There are too many students in the 
individual classes and too few teach- 
ers to go around. In most cases, col- 
lege classes are large and are handled 
by three lectures and one discussion 
group each week for 15 weeks. There 
is too little opportunity for the stu- 
dents to bring their own ideas to bear 
on the material assigned. There is 
also too little relationship between 
the work of the classes and the total 
life of the student, again, partly be- 
cause of the scarcity of teachers who 
take an active interest in what is hap- 
pening to the students outside class. 

I suggest that we simply face these 
practical difficulties, which come 
from the excess of numbers, and ap- 
ply some new methods to the eternal 
problem of student motivation. Edu- 
cators have not talked as much about 
student motivation these past few 


years as they used to do when the 
progressive movement in education 
was beginning. I believe we have lost 
sight of the fact that until the student 
genuinely wants to learn, there is not 
very much that we can teach him. 


Tuererore, the first thing to be 
done in the colleges is to pay serious 
attention to the freshmen. The fresh- 
man year is crucial in establishing in 
the students an attitude toward learn- 
ing and toward college education it- 
self. Once the attitude is established 
in the freshman, it will become an 
approach which he takes to his whole 
education, and to his later life. 

The student comes to college ready 
to enter an adult world of ideas and 
expects that world to be different 
from the one he has left in high- 
school. If he is to take his own re- 
sponsibility for learning, he must feel 
immediately that he is being treated 
as an adult the college can trust. 

In practice, this means that his 
teacher must assume that the student 
is capable of independent work and 
must set him tasks to carry out by 
himself. These may vary all the way 
from asking the freshmen to form 
their own student organizations thru 
which their campus life can be or- 
ganized, to asking for questions 
which the students themselves wish 
to have answered thru the work to 
be carried on in their courses. 

In all courses that lend themselves 
to such an approach, divide up the 
freshmen into research teams of four 
to study particular problems or as- 
signments on which they make re- 
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This college student and many others like him 
get more out of college when they feel respon- 


sible for their own learning. 


ports. Eliminate the conventional 
examinations and substitute written 
accounts of the conclusions the stu- 
dents have drawn about the assign- 
ments they have been given. If there 
is insufficient time in the teacher's 
schedule to read all the student ma- 
terial, have the students read each 
other's reports and comment on them. 

Bring in senior students who have 
done major work in a field to work 
with the freshmen as tutors and read- 
ers. Both freshmen and seniors will 
benefit by the process. 

Use as few textbooks as possible 
and send the students to original ar- 
ticles, monographs, reports, records, 
and unpublished studies. 

Mimeograph the material which 
students could not otherwise obtain. 
Write articles and comments and 
mimeograph them for the use of class 
discussion. Assign books which can 
be bought inexpensively in paper- 
back editions so that the students will 
have the books in their rooms. 

Organize informal discussions 
where the undergraduates can get 
together with graduate students who 
have something interesting to say. 
Bring the graduate assistants into the 
teaching program, not as hired hands 
to relieve the burden of marking 
papers and monitoring examinations, 
but as colleagues and interns in the 
whole life of the class. Raise ques- 
tions in class which will start discus- 
sions going after class. 

Challenge the ideas the students 
bring to college by giving them the 
most controversial books on the most 
controversial issues. 
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It might prove unwise to do all of 
these things at once in the case of all 
freshmen, since they already have a 
great many problems of adjustment. 
But thruout the whole of the teach- 
ing program, the lectures, discussions, 
and assignments must take account of 
the attitudes and feelings that may 
be aroused, not simply the extent to 
which the material is acceptable to 
scholars in the field. 


Give the sophomores — most of 
whom are not sophomoric—more and 
more independence, not only in 
choice of courses, but in the amount 
of independent work that is assigned. 

Bring graduate school methods of 
research seminars and_ individual 
projects into the junior and senior 
year, freeing those who demonstrate 
special talents from any academic re- 
quirements which inhibit rather than 
encourage their best work. 

Above all, trust the students to 
carry out the tasks assigned. Teach in 
such a way that the students have a 
chance to demonstrate their ability 
and express their own ideas, not to 
act as if they were about to be 
trapped into saying something false 
or incorrect. Never say, “You'd bet- 
ter learn this because it will be on the 
examination.” Make the examina- 
tion questions open-ended. Use ob- 
jective examinations only as devices 
for quickly checking the rate of in- 
formation-gathering — the 
have developed. 

No one ever learns to think for 
himself unless he feels he is free to 
do so, is given a feeling of seliconfi- 
dence in thinking and learning, and 
is made to feel that what he says and 
thinks really matters to other people. 
Therefore, the good teacher is not 
sarcastic about student ignorance, 
does not make fun of students when 
they display the natural ignorance of 
the young mind. The ability to admit 
not knowing a fact is the first essen- 
tial in learning to know the fact 
itself. 

It is also wise not to act toward the 
student in intellectually arrogant 
ways which give the impression that 
one knows alk the facts about a sub- 
ject and can answer any question 
that is raised. Unless the teacher is 
prepared to admit something less 
than infallibility for his own knowl- 
edge, he will find that his students 
cover up their own fallibility by cli- 
chés and conventional generaliza- 


students 


tions. It is, therefore, necessary to 
ask for the facts behind every gen- 
eralization—one’s own as well as the 
students’. 

There are also various ways in 
which the regular, large college 
classes can be changed. For example, 
suppose we have a class of 100 fresh- 
men who are studying European his- 
tory. Rather than holding three lec- 
tures a week with one discussion peri- 
od, it is quite possible for a teacher 
to divide the class into groups of 20, 
assigning a chairman and a recorder 
to each group, providing the group 
with reading assignments and asking 
the students to carry on their own 
discussions about the reading they 
have done, with a report made by the 
recorder on the conclusions reached 
in the discussion. 

Or the teacher can lecture once a 
week, using the other two lecture 
periods for discussion, leading the 
discussion himself with two of the 
groups in alternate weeks. The stu- 
dents can be given mimeographed 
lectures and asked to turn in written 
comments on them, so that the teach- 
er in his weekly lecture can take 
account of the criticisms and remarks 
made by the class. 

In other words, the problem of 
learning must be shifted to the.stu- 
dents. The teacher should act as his 
own educational administrator in in- 
venting new ways of dealing with his 
own group of 100 students. 


Axorner way in which an in- 
creased responsibility can be accept- 
ed by college students is thru the 
formation of a_ student-curriculum 
committee with genuine educational 
responsibility for planning the col- 
lege program. This committee, 
whether elected or appointed, should 
have the task of surveying the whole 
college and its educational policies, 
not only the courses, but the social 
and recreational life in that area of 
the college which is usually referred 
to as extracurriculum activities. 

The recommendations of such a 
committee must be taken seriously 
by the faculty and administration. 
When they are taken seriously, the 
students themselves will be conscien- 
tious in their own educational plan- 
ning and will have many valuable 
suggestions to give for the improve- 
ment of the college. 

The example of work by the Har- 
vard Student Council in organizing 
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the Salzburg Seminar and in review- 
ing the whole program in general 
education is a case in point. The con- 
tribution made by the student coun- 
cil was valuable not only for the ad- 
ministration of Harvard University 
but for the amount of serious educa- 
tional discussion which the work of 
the council evoked from the student- 
body. 

Over the past 10 years, recognition 
has been growing of the responsible 
and intelligent way in which student 
government can be carried on when 
power to make their own decisions is 
granted the students by the admin- 
istration. 

The most complete form of student 
government which I know about is 
that at Antioch College. There it has 
been demonstrated that the coopera- 
tion of students in building the edu- 
cational program and making deci- 
sions about policy is one of the 
strongest elements one could have for 
cultivating the improvement of stu- 
dent attitudes toward their own edu- 
cation. 


THere have also been a number of 
discoveries made in the experimental 
colleges about the use of independent 
projects, of field work and research, 
as a means of creating a greater ob- 
ligation on the part of students to do 
their own learning. This has some- 
times taken the form of a nonresi- 
dent term, as at Bennington, Bard, 
and Antioch, in which students’ re- 
ports on work experience and re- 





OUR MISS BING 





“Just think, Miss Bing, you 
have three long months for 
a vacation trip—with pay.” 


—Ethelyn P. Crider, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Bette R. Sandbourne, Omaha. 
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search in the field are an integral 
part of the academic curriculum. 

This kind of experience not only 
gives the students an awareness of 
the practical problems of research 
and scholarship, but once again puts 
in their hands the responsibility for 
carrying on their own education. 

But the basic question is one of 
philosophy: Are the teachers in 
school or college actually concerned 
with the development in students of 
the ability to learn and to think for 
themselves? Do they take this to be 
their task as teachers? 

Or do they consider their role to 
be that of teaching college subjects, 
leaving the dean’s office and the per- 
sonnel department to take care of 
the students? 


Ii st EMs:to me that this is what will 
determine the direction of higher ed- 
ucation in the United States during 
the coming years. The current trend 
in curriculum planning is to consider 
the academic curriculum as a sepa- 
rate entity—a body of knowledge 
which every student is expected to 
learn. 

Altho there is merit in the new 
correlation of subjects, there is a 
basic flaw in the reasoning behind 
such planning. The flaw is in the sep- 
aration of what is learned from those 
who learn it. If the teacher himself 
is not an educational planner who is 
concerned with students, he will not 
involve himself in new inventions for 
engaging the student’s own respon- 
sibility for learning. 

Nor will he be thinking of his stu- 
dents as individuals, because his at- 
tention is distracted away from each 
student as a person and toward his 
class as a group who are all studying 
the same material and are expected 
to have similar responses to it. 

Here, I believe, is the place to put 
our educational effort during these 
next few years. The college planners 
have discovered the lack of coordina- 
tion between the highschool curricu- 
lum and the first two years of college. 
They have determined thru a wealth 
of experience in programs of general 
education a way of bringing together 
the separate disciplines into coherent 
patterns. It is now their duty to re- 
discover the students and to think 
continually of the motivation, char- 
acter, and needs of the young people 
who come to them to learn how to 
learn. + 











This compelling gadget 


the bulletinboard calls atten- 
tion to the rest of the display. 


| Ten Years Hence 

What'll You Be ? 
Open This Door 
And oul See| 


} 





OO often classroom _ bulletin- 

boards are little more than grave- 
vards for stale announcements. This 
is a pity, because they could be an 
integral part of the course of study. 

An_ interest - provoking  bulletin- 
board prepared by the teacher is 
helpful, but a wellplanned one put 
up by the students themselves is 
twice as effective. This is because 
bulletinboards benefit both viewers 
and producers. 

The viewer may be_ informed, 
stimulated into constructive action, 
deterred from harmful activities, or 
just entertained. The producers— 
that is, the students preparing the 
display—are guided into research 
they otherwise might never do. For 
some pupils, bulletinboard activities 
furnish a means of expression and 
call upon hidden talents, and for 
others they provide a means of com- 
pensation for feelings of failure in 
other pursuits. 

Certainly not to be overlooked is 
the value of wellplanned, effective 
bulletinboards in adding color and 
variety to the environment. 


I GeNeRAL, there are five types of 
materials for bulletinboards: gad- 


Mr. Ottman is teacher of senior prob- 
lems and journalism, Shafter High- 
school, Shafter, California. 
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Bored with Your 
Bulletinboard? 


SIDNEY R. OTTMAN 


gets; creative art; selected art; maps 
and graphs; and printed informa- 
tion. Their over-all interest-value is 
approximately in the order given. 

Gadgets demand originality and 
ingenuity, but the important fact is 
that gadgets “sell” bulletinboards. 
When a viewer presses a button to 
illuminate a TB X-ray or is tempted 
into opening a closed door, he is 
compelled at least to see the rest of 
your story. 

Original drawings, paintings, and 
cartoons are frequently used for 
boards, but some _ seldom-tapped 
sources include photography, de- 
signs, and abstracts. Prose and poetry 
also have a place. 

Selected art, including pictures 
and cartoons, is an abundant and ex- 
cellent source of materials. Maga- 
zine advertisements provide much 
which may be incorporated into a 
display. 

Use of graphs and maps is an easy 
and effective means of gaining at- 
tention, particularly if novel methods 
are used to illustrate facts, like using 
a teeter-totter to illustrate the pros 
and cons of a particular question. 

Printed pamphlets or magazine 
and newspaper articles are less dra- 
matic, but they may do the job when 
skilfully used in conjunction with 
other materials. 
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Te simple announcement, “Bul- 
letinboards are due next week,” is 
not a recommended way to get stu- 
dents started on this activity. One 
system that does work is to operate 
on the three-step program: inventory 
of interests and talents, selection of 
area and theme, and outline and 
layout. 

It is important to have students 
state their own interests and for 
them to recognize and admit their 
talents. A mimeographed list of in- 
terests and other talents, which the 
student can check, has produced 
desirable results. It is futile for some- 
one with no artistic skill to try to 
produce cartoons, but he may suc- 
ceed with stick figures drawn or 
made from strips of paper. 

The selection of an area fitting 
into the framework of the course 
will, in most cases, need to be guided 
by the teacher. After investigation of 
available materials, a theme may be 
selected. 

As in most academic pursuits, an 
outline remains a basic necessity—a 
simple one, to be sure, but never- 
theless an outline. Generally the 
three parts of an outline for a bul- 
letinboard are the purpose (includ- 
ing area and theme), the body of 
information to be presented, and the 
conclusion or layout. 


These steps may be done as out- 
side assignments or as part of class 
work, and each approach has its 
advantages. In class the teacher can 
see what work is actually being done; 
on assignment, students can use a 
wider scope of reference materials 
and work at their own speed. 

With an outline, there is time 
and opportunity for the students 
and the teacher to evaluate and re- 
vise ideas and materials. It is difh- 
cult to convince a student that he 
should change the theme or layout 
once the bulletinboard is up. 

One suggestion is to use commit- 
tees for bulletinboards. Varied tal- 
ents have a better chance to succeed 
than those of one individual, altho 
selected individuals can do excellent 
work. The committee method, of 
course, has the additional advantage 
of providing experience in group 
participation. 


E rrrctive bulletinboards are not 
hard to produce if you keep a few 
simple rules in mind: 

Color and contrast are especially 
desirable in gaining attention. It is 
important that the bulletinboard 
interest the viewer at a glance; other- 
wise it may never be understood. 
The spectator isn’t going to exert 
himself to get the idea 
tempted. 

There is a tendency among stu- 
dents to be too wordy on their bul- 
letinboards. If the teacher stresses 
the amount of work it is to cut out 
letters or to make signs, the pupils 
usually get the idea. Lettering should 
be about twice as large as most 
students think it should be. Picture 
ideas found in magazines and other 
sources may be “blown up” to the 
size desired by the use of an opaque 
projector. From there, it doesn’t take 
much of an artist to complete the 
job. 


-he must be 


Originality should be mentioned 
even tho it is obvious. Finally, when 
everyone who should see the board 
has had that opportunity, it is time 
for it to come down. A stale bulletin- 
board is in some ways worse than 
none at all. 

Bulletinboards offer a dual means 
for driving home a theme; they work 
overtime on the students who pre- 
pare the displays, and are an un- 
usually effective way of dramatizing 
information for those viewing the 
results. + 
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Health and Sa 


1. At the beginning 
a9 of the summer 
| weighed 





pounds and was feet, 


oe ee inches tall. At the end 


pounds and had grown 


inches. 


2. When crossing the street, | 


ee eS ee 


3. When | rode a 
bicycle, | was care- 
ful to 





5. | ate these 


wholesome _ foods 





to help me grow: 


6. When | cut myself, this is 


how | took care of the cut: 


7. This is how |! 
tried to 





catching cold: 


WO qquieietys® ...--acican es anc 


avoid 







8. When | did catch a cold, 12. 
this is how | tried to get overt 


OR ee ee eee eee eee eee eee nena tenas 


9. I tried to go to 
bed every night by 





Pe anek SA oclock so 
that | could gets hours} 14. 
of sleep. exc 
nee 
10. | usually brushed my teeth} tha 


every day at these times: 











and Me 


. My hair was washed every 


13. | washed 
hands at the 


lowing times: 


14. This summer my teeth were 
examined by a dentist. | 
needed fillings. He said 
that my teeth were 


15. This summer 

my family doctor 

| | gave me a health 

examination. He said that my 
health was 


16. This is what | would like 
to tell younger children about 
playing safely: 


17. This is what | 
would like to tell 
tyounger_ children 
about going to bed on time: -... 


18. This is what | would like to 
tell younger children about 
drinking milk and eating fresh 
fruits and vegetables: 


A NOTE 
TO YOUR 
TEACHER 


Tus worksheet is 
designed to stimulate 
vacation programs of 
health and safety 
activities for children in 
the intermediate grades. 
It is a learning, not a 
testing exercise. 

Two teachers may wish 
to work on this-project 
cooperatively. For 
example, a fifth-grade 
teacher might distribute 
the worksheets and 
discuss the material 
with her class in the 
spring, perhaps suggesting 
that pupils post them 
in their rooms at 
home during the summer. 
In the fall, the sixth- 
grade teacher might 
then discuss the sheets 
with the pupils. The 
pupils would then fill 
in the blanks, perhaps 
drawing pictures of 
their summer activities 
on the reverse side of 
the sheet. The children’s 
replies could serve as 
a guide to next year’s 
program of health 
and safety. 

Single copies of this 
reprint are free to 
teachers if ordered before 
June 15; 50 for $1. 

No orders (except for 
single copies) accepted 
for less than $1. If it 
seems advisable to have 
extra copies available for 
replacement purposes in 
the fall, be sure to take 
this into account in 
placing your order. 
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MARY GRACE JOHNSTON 


HOW TO DO IT 


HY not try paper sculpture the 

next time you and your stu- 
dents want to decorate a hall, a show 
case, or a bulletinboard? As an atten- 
tion-getter, paper sculpture has no 
equal! And as a class art project, pa- 
per sculpture is excellent. 

As you no doubt know, the art con- 
sists principally in cutting, scoring, 
folding, and manipulating heavy pa- 
per into shapes and forms that show 
depth. Here are some directions for 
performing those and other necessary 
operations. 


Tur larger the work table the bet- 
ter. Of course, it should be at a com- 
fortable height. Protect the working 
surface with chip board, which can 
be replaced when it becomes gouged 
and nicked. 

[he necessary tools are few: scis- 
srs, several industrial razor blades, 
a sharp knife and a long dull knife, 





Miss Johnston teaches in Arts High- 
school, Newark, New Jersey. She was 
asked to prepare this article for The 
Journal because of the growing interest 
of teachers in paper sculpture. The 
October Journal cover, which was ex- 
ecuted in this art form by Mary Kogan, 
was one of The Journal’s most popular 
covers. This month’s cover was also done 
by Mrs. Kogan, who is an artist on the 
staff of the District of Columbia Library. 
For further information about this 
art medium, see Paper Sculpture by Miss 
Johnston; $3.75 a copy. Order from The 
Davis Press, Inc., 53 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. An informa- 
tive, 32-page, illustrated booklet, Cutting 
Paper Sculpture, may be purchased for 
25 cents from X-acto, Inc., 48-41 Van 
Dam St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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metal-edged ruler, compass, pencil, 
small stapler, cellophane tape or 
masking tape and household cement 
—and plenty of good strong paper. 

Choose a paper that has some 
weight, is fine textured, but tough 
and pliable. Avoid stiff paper that 
cracks when folded. 

Construction paper is recommend- 
ed for classroom work. It is inexpen- 
sive, has the required resiliency, 
comes in a beautiful range of colors, 
and is available already cut in sizes 
12x 18 and 18 x 24 inches. White de- 
tail paper, by the roll 36 inches wide 
and 24 feet long, is excellent for large 
designs. Larger sheets and wider 
rolled paper become unwieldy when 
used in class. 

A special paper which is used by 
professional window decorators may 
be purchased by the yard. It is on 
sale at display supply stores and 
comes in varied widths up to 12 feet. 
It is useful in building large displays 
and decorations. 

Clean-cutting instruments are es- 
sential in doing paper sculpture. A 
sharp pair of scissors held open will 
slice thru a length of paper with 
ease. A single-edged commercial razor 
blade will cut a free-flowing edge if 
the paper rests on a flat protected 
surface. 

Ragged edges mar the purity of 
line so important in any design, so 
scissor cutting must be slow and de- 
liberate. Straight edges are best made 
by cutting against a metal strip or 
metal-edged ruler. 


Always keep the free hand back of 
the knife or razor blade and cut 
away from it. Cut with a free, swing- 
ing motion toward your body. 

For practice, begin by cutting fa- 
miliar geometric shapes — squares, 
rectangles, triangles, ovals, and disks. 
Try cutting them with the scissors; 
then try it with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. The next step is to cut out 
other designs from within these 
shapes. For instance, a square inside 
a circular piece, a circular opening 
within a rectangle, a triangular cut 
inside a semicircle, and so on until 
you gain confidence in your ability 
to cut any given shape. 

Scoring the paper is necessary to 
get a sharp fold or crease. Use the 
corner of a dull razor blade, the tip 
of a dull kitchen knife, a crochet 
hook, or even the back of a scissor 
blade—anything that will press or cut 
into the paper without breaking it. 

Practice scoring and folding on the 
shapes you have already cut out. 
Score and fold on one side; turn; 
score and fold on the other. Score 
and fold in parallel lines, in lines 
radiating from a point, in concentric 
circular lines, and in curved lines 
converging to a given point. Press 
each fold into place and observe the 
resulting shadow. ' 

The most difficult fold to make is 
one that will look like a wrinkle in 
a sleeve or a trouser leg. Score light- 
ly from within the space to the edge, 
reverse the paper and score from the 
identical point to the edge again. 
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tape—anything that will hold two 


Keep these folds short and shallow 
and press gently into place. The fold 
may be made on either straight or 
curved lines. 

To get the paper to take the de- 
sired position, coax and humor it in- 
to place. Avoid lines curved in oppo- 
sition to each other. Keep all folds 
going the same way. 

Paper has a tendency to curl, es- 
pecially when it comes in a roll. 
Take advantage of this fact. ‘To curl 
a strip of paper even more, use a 
long dull table knife. Hold the knife 
against the back of the paper, and 
pull the strip between the knife and 
your thumb. Practice will teach you 
just how much pressure to exert with 
your thumb. 

If you wish a tighter curl, wind she 
strip tightly into a roll between your 
fingers. If you need many tight curls, 


. dampen the end of each strip and 


wind the strips around a pencil or 
knitting needle. The moisture will 
hold the strips tight until the curls 
are set. 

It may be necessary to use several 
pieces of paper sculpture to complete 
a design. This entails fastening one 
part to another. If the point of con- 
tact is to be concealed or covered, 
use a small desk stapler, needle and 
thread, rubber cement, household 
cement, cellophane tape, or masking 


pieces of paper together. 

If, on the other hand, the point of 
joining will show, then a tab or sev- 
eral tabs must be left on one piece 
and slits made in the other piece to 
receive the tabs. After they have 
passed thru the slits, these tabs 
should be fastened down with cello- 
phane tape on the wrong side of the 
design. 


I nore that these few directions 
on paper sculpture will start you 
on your way. If you’re really inter- 
ested in the possibilities of paper 
sculpture for school decoration or as 
another art form for teaching your 
students, there are some good books 
on the subject. 

Choose to do something simple as 
a start, such as flowers, garlands, 
birds, or trees. Anything that can be 
carved out of a solid block or built 
up of clay can be done in paper 
sculpture. And paper sculpture can 
have quality of line, diversity of 
form, and excitement of color that 
make it an art in itself. + 
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If You Direct Extracurriculum Activities . . . 


Vow can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing materials: 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Handbook. Guide for the organization 
of FBLA chapters in highschools and 
colleges. Rev. 1952. 112p. $1.50. Money- 
Making Projects. How FBLA chapters 
raise money for their activities. 1952. 
33p. $1.50. United Business Education 
Assn, NEA. 


“The Extended School Program,” Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, Bulletin of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. April 1952. How the 
elementary school can help meet chil- 
dren’s out-of-school recreation needs. 
55p. 50¢. DESP, NEA. 


Manual for FTA Clubs in Highschool. 
Suggestions for organizing and operating 
a Future Teachers of America club. 1954 
ed. 36p. $1. FTA Handbook for Chap- 
ters and State Associations. 1954. 132p. 
$1. Personal Growth Leaflets: Programs 
and Projects for FTA Clubs by Mildred 
Sandison Fenner, PGL No. 164; FTA 
at Work in Colleges and Universities by 
Joy Elmer Morgan, PGL No. 166. PGLs, 
5¢ each; 20 for $1. NEA. No quantity 
discounts. 


Materials for international-relations 
clubs: NEA Committee on International 
Relations: Activities Reported by Con- 
sultants. Mimeo. 5p. Free. United Na- 
tions Information for Teachers: “What 
Can I Do?” How young people can help 
promote international understanding. 
UNIT No. 11. 4p. Free. Food and Peo- 
ple by Darel McConkey. Discussion guide 
on the world food problem. 23p. Free. 
Obtain from Committee on Internatl 
Relations, NEA. 


Numbers and Numerals by David Eu- 
gene Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg. 
Historical development of numbers. Re- 
printed 1951. 52p. 35¢. Number Stories 
of Long Ago by David Eugene Smith. 
Reprinted 1951. 136p. plus 14 pages of 
number puzzles. 75¢. The Mathematics 
Student Journal. Quarterly journal of 
mathematical activities and information 
for highschool students. 4p. Group sub- 
scriptions only: 20¢ per year or 15¢ per 
semester per person. All orders in group 
must be for same length of time. Mini- 
mum order fiye copies. Natl Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


1953 Student Council Yearbook. Re- 
ports, activities, and methods of student- 
council work. 1953. 244p. Free to mem- 
ber schools of Natl Assn of Student 
Councils. $1.50 to nonmembers. “Vital- 
izing Student Activities in the Secondary 


School,” Bulletin of the Natl Assn of 
Secondary-School Principals, Feb. 1952. 
290p. $1.50. Student Life. Monthly (Oct.- 
May) magazine of highschool student 
activities. Single subscription $1.50. 
Order these publications from NASSP, 
NEA. 


Scouting in Action in Rural Schools 
by the County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents, NEA Dept of Rural Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Boy Scouts 
of America. Principles and practices of 
scouting for rural schools. 24p. Free. 
Obtain from local Scout executive or 
from Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 


USA. Manual of suggestions for school 
participation in local celebration of na- 
tional citizenship day. Reprinted 1953. 
28p. 25¢. Teaching Citizenship Through 
Films compiled by Dorothy Dodge An- 
thony. Annotated bibliography. 8p. 10¢. 
Order above items from Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 


Miss Liberty and the Children by Eve- 
lyn L. Bull. For primary grades. 1952. 
l4p. 25¢. And the Stars Heard by Jean 
M. Byers. Musical play for intermediate 
grades. Reprinted 1953. 19p. 25¢. Beach- 
head for Freedom by Lyda M. Ickler. 
Junior highschool play. Reprinted 1953. 
20p. 25¢ We Hold These Truths by Jean 
M. Byers with music by Avice Saint. 
Highschool play based on the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Reprinted 1953. 
39p. 35¢. Our School Today by Adelene 
FE. Howland and Edna B. Trickey. Play 
for school and community programs. 
Emphasizes interpretation of the school 
program. 1952. 15p. 25¢. Order all plays 
from AEW, NEA. 


Bicycle Safety in Action. Suggestions 
for teaching bicycle safety. 1950. 48p. 
50¢. The Expanding Role of School Pa- 
trols. How school patrols can enrich 
the learning experiences of pupils in 
lifelike situations. 1953. 36p. 50¢. The 
Prisoner by Eleanora B. Kane. Play for 
upper grades or highschool, dramatizing 
need for fire safety. Cast includes parts 
for adults as well as for children. 1953. 
20p. 15¢. Published by Natl. Commission 
on Safety Education. Order from NEA. 


Recreation Bibliography. Listing of 
books and pamphlets on recreation ac- 
tivities for young people. Has section on 
crafts and hobbies. 1954. 76p. $1. Mimeo. 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA. 


Quantity discounts on all items for 
which there is a charge, unless otherwise 


indicated. 
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ishop Martin, I have heard that 
4 you have a teacher in the fam- 
5 ily. 

Right! I have a daughter who 
teaches an elementary grade in the 
public schools of Santa Monica, 
California, and a son on a teaching 
fellowship in Texas A & M. 

You approve then of teaching as 
a career? 

It seems to me a worthy choice. 
One does not get rich at it—a situa- 
tion teachers share with preachers— 
but there are many compensations 

many Opportunities for service to 
young people and to the world. 





Bishop Martin is bishop of the Dallas 
area of the Methodist Church, with 
offices at 1910 Main St., Dallas 1. The 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America 
is representative of 30 denominations of 
Protestantism and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, with a total membership of 
some 35 million people. Main offices of 
the council are 297 4th Ave., New York 
10. The Department of Religion and 
Public Education of the National 
Council of Churches, mentioned here, 
is located at 79 E. Adams St., Chicago, 3. 
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Do you think church people care 
what happens to public schools? 

Certainly! We realize that most 
of the children will be attending 
public schools, and we want the 
best schools possible for them—for 
their own benefit and for the wel- 
fare of society. Not to care about the 
public schools would be to deny our 
interest in the welfare of our fellow- 
men. And the principle of loving 
one’s neighbor, including his chil- 
dren, is a part of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage. 

Do the churches, as such, express 
any attitude toward public schools? 

On this question the National 
Council of Churches has declared: 

“We believe that a free American 
public-school system is indispensable 
to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our democratic institutions, 
and we believe Christian people 
should acknowledge the debt we owe 
to public education. . . . 

“We defend the right of all re- 
ligious groups to carry on church- 
related education at any level, ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher, and 
the right of parents to send their 
children to these schools if they so 
desire. But while we defend the 
right, we do not believe it should be 
widely exercised at the elementary 
and secondary levels. . . . We repeat 
that we are committed to the public 
schools.” 

The council has made clear also 
its conviction that public tax funds 
should not be used for schools oper- 
ated by the churches. A recent state- 
ment says in part: 

“The subsidization of education 
carried on under religious auspices 
would both violate the principle of 
separation between church ard state 
and be a devastating blow to the 
public-school system, which must be 
maintained.” 

Some critics of the public schools 
call them “godless.” Do you agree? 

No. Some of our European friends 
think any government “godless” 
which lacks an established church. 
But here in America “godless” 
means to most of us “without God” 
or “opposed to God.” On this point 
I would agree with Claud Nelson, 
who in a council publication has 
stated: 

“So much of what is desirable by 
way of tone, atmosphere, and curric- 
ulum emphasis is to be found in 
many public schools as to merit the 


appreciation and support of all re- 
ligious groups, and to make use of 
the epithet ‘godless’ as applied to 
them a libel.” 

How do you think public schools 
should deal with religion? 

A committee statement received by 
the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches says: 

“We believe that the public school 
has a responsibility with respect to 
the religious foundations of our na- 
tional culture. It can declare, as the 
state itself declares, that the nation 
subsists under the governance of 
God and that it is not morally au- 
tonomous. It can acknowledge, fur- 
thermore, that human ethical and 
moral values have their ground and 
sanction in God. 

“The school can do 
teaching about 


much in 
religion, in ade- 


quately affirming that religion has 


been and is an essential factor in 
our cultural heritage. .. . 

“The committee believes that as 
the people of our American commu- 
nities seek to enrich the life of their 
schools and as they seek to explore 
the rightful and proper place of re- 
ligion therein, they will be wise to 
avoid reliance upon legislative com- 
pulsion. Religious testimony and re- 
ligious exercise especially are signifi- 
cant to the extent that they are free 
and voluntary.” 

We recognize many unsolved 
problems in church-state relation- 
ships, of which the public-school 
dilemma in dealing with religion is 
one part. To assist in solution of 
some of these problems, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has re- 
cently established a Department of 
Religion and Public Education. 

The director of the new depart- 
ment is expected to spend about 
half of his time working on how 
public schools deal with religion. 
The other half of his time is to be 
spent in assisting church people to 
see what their religious motives 
mean in the way of support of public 
schools. We hope the new depart- 
ment may help give public-school 
teachers a sense of their vocational 
opportunities for service and may 
interest some more of our best young 
people in teaching. 

Jesus said, “Whosoever receives 
one such child in my name receives 
me,” and that whoever would be 
greatest should be servant of all. 
Teachers can be great people! + 
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TAKE it as axiomatic that the 
best educational programs can 
be developed only thru the 
highest quality of research—and the 
immediate translation of such re- 
search into school practices by gifted 
and thoroly trained teachers and 
administrators. 





Tue present picture of educational 
research is made up of contrasting 
darkness and light. 

Certainly little light came from 
the project recently conducted at a 
large university and subsidized by a 
foundation to discover what, if any- 
thing, children should eat between 
meals. After some two years of in- 
vestigation, the answer turned out 
to be “bread and jam.” 

But there has also been brilliant 
research in education during this 
century. Aided by such research, our 
schools are definitely better than they 
were 50 years ago—Mr. Bestor and 
Mr. Lynd to the contrary »otwith- 
standing. 

John Dewey’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, tho frequently misunder- 
stood and misapplied, has remade 
the American classroom. 

The research of Judd and Thorn- 
dike in educational psychology has 
provided a sound empirical founda- 
tion for an understanding of the 
learning process. 

Buswell and Gray have revolu- 
tionized the teaching of reading. 

Bobbitt, Charters, and Tyler have 
made significant studies on the con- 
struction of curriculums. 

And research by psychiatrists and 
psychologists has provided the basis 
for guidance programs in our schools 
which contribute substantially to the 
normal development of the child. 


Bur in spite of the brilliant re- 
search conducted by gifted investi- 
gators, our schools and the research 
that ought to be improving them 
are not as good and not as well re- 
lated as they should be. 

At least some reasons are clear: 

The first is that not enough time 
and money are being channeled 
into educational research. In 1953 
there were an estimated 131,000 pro- 
fessional research workers in indus- 





Dr. Kimpton is chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This article is an 
adaptation of part of his speech at the 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 
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try, with some 196,500 supporting 
personnel, at a total cost of about 
$2.8 billion. If men and money in 
anything like this order of magni- 
tude were going into research to im- 
prove our system of education, we 
might get somewhere. 

The second difficulty is the lag 
in time between excellent research 
and its application to classroom and 
administration. 

Part of the lag is inevitable, be- 
cause the molding of public opinion 
is a slow and laborious process. But 
part of the difficulty can be reme- 
died, and here I am critical of those 
doing educational research. There 
is a great fuzziness about most re- 
search reports, and there is an over- 
use of pedagese as a substitute for 
clear and accurate expression. 

Too often, moreover, the worker 
in educational research is_ bliss- 
fully unaware of the real problems 
of the school administrator and the 
teacher. His research, as a result, 
seems to the man in the field to be 
quaint, unrealistic, and irrelevant. 

A school administrator, busy with 
the problems of budget and obsessed 
with the difficulties of teacher short- 
age, needs to have reports of research 
compiled and presented in such a 
way that they can be seen to be im- 
mediately relevant and can be ap- 
plied easily. 


EpucationaL administration is re- 
lated to educational research in two 
different ways: 

[1] Administrators exert tremen- 
dous influence upon the research of 
others, whether they admit it or not. 

[2] In their daily schedules they 
conduct important research of their 
own, altho for many reasons they 
seldom publish their findings. 

The most significant and basic 
research in education is conducted 
everyday by the teacher and adminis- 
trator who love their profession and, 
as a matter of routine, learn new 
and important truths about the art 
of conveying knowledge and the skill 
of directing people. To the good 


teacher every child is a problem, and 
to the child every day brings new 
problems. Here all problems of edu- 
cation begin and ultimately end. 

And now I must tell a professional 
secret wellknown to all but seldom 
mentioned in public places. Teach- 
ing and the administration of it are 
arts, and no amount of research and 
instruction in our departments and 
schools of education will compensate 
for the lack of native skill. Most 
certainly the training of our teachers 
and administrators could be greatly 
improved, but there is no substitute 
for the natural ability to work easily 
with people and to awaken and 
develop their natural talents. 

Yet all of us know that we are not 
attracting enough able young people 
into our profession and that we can 
never make substantial improvement 
until we do. And so two of the re- 
search problems most important to 
education have as yet no satisfactory 
answers. How can we discover the 
gifted teacher and administrator 
early in life? How can we recruit 
them and hold them? 


lr one fact stands out above all 
others, it is that the basic problems 
of research cannot be solved by uni- 
versities alone. Even the tremendous 
teams now forming of universities, 
industry, and government are not 
powerful enough. 

Universities and schools must also 
form research teams to attack the 
most formidable of research prob- 
lems. Universities must work with 
schools and schoolmen to discover 
what the problems really are, and 
the solutions we develop must be 
quickly applicable so that American 
education of tomorrow will be the 
best we can conceive of today. 

And—most important of all—uni- 
versities, schools, and schoolmen 
must work together to discover and 
to attract to our profession the 
natural teacher and administrator 
for whom the classroom and the 
office are laboratories in educational 
research. + 
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AM an exchange teacher from 
J Great Britain. With 99 other 
teachers, I came over last 
August to work in US schools for 
one year. 
I had some idea of the differences 
I should encounter in this country, 
as I had been for some years a mem- 
ber of the National Science Teachers 
NEA department. 
But my adjustment to Salem Depot, 
New Hampshire, and the American 
way did not take place overnight. 


Association, an 


Ix prirar all pupils are trans- 
ferred to secondary schools at the 
age of 11, and the type of secondary 
education they receive depends on 
their aptitude, their ability, their 
needs, and their plans. 

Most pupils go to a secondary 
modern school, which is designed to 
prepare them for life in its broad- 
est sense and which gives them a 
general training adapted to their own 
needs and interests. It has to cater 
to intelligent boys and girls, to those 
with a marked practical bent, and to 
the educationally subnormal. It is 
best described by the words freedom 
and flexibility. 

Those children who are likely to 
make their best response to a cur- 
riculum specifically geared to their 
future careers—whether in com- 
merce, industry, or agriculture—find 
their best outlet in the secondary 
technical school. 

But there are always those whose 
ability and aptitude require a course 
with emphasis on books and ideas, 
who have the capacity to wrestle suc- 
cessfully with abstract ideas and in- 
tellectual questions. Most of these 
students go to the secondary gram- 
mar or high school. 

As no system of selection at the 
age of 11 can avoid having misfits 
or take into account late developers, 
the accomplishments of each pupil 
are reviewed at the age of 13. At 
that time transfers from one type of 
school to another are made. 

These three types of school are 
usually separate institutions. There 
are about 3300 modern, 1200 high, 
and 300 technical schools. In some 
of the more recent constructions the 
schools exist as different departments 
in the same building, or in different 





Mr. Simpson is just completing a year 
as chemistry exchange teacher in Salem 
Depot, New Hampshire. He regularly 
teaches in a suburb of London, England. 
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buildings around the same campus, 
so that they can share recreation and 
meal facilities. 

There are also a few experi- 
mental comprehensive schools which 
cater for the entire secondary edu- 
cation of a district without any 
segregation at all. These are the most 
nearly comparable to the American 
public highschools. 

Naturally, the outlook for a 
British teacher coming over here to 
teach in a highschool depends a lot 


ing five years, but there is complete 
freedom as to methods. 

Those science pupils who stay at 
school after 16 have seven periods 
of chemistry a week for the next 
two years (three periods are devoted 
to laboratory work) . Then they take 
another examination at an advanced 
level for admission to college or to 
one of the professions or just to show 
what they know after seven years at 
high school. 

Over here my pupils spend five 


“They Do Things Differently 


on the type of school in which he 
has been previously teaching. One 
from a secondary modern school 
would probably have the least ad- 
justments to make, but most teach- 
ers from British high schools are un- 
prepared for the differences they find. 

In England I teach in a selective 
high school of about 750 students 
where the IQs are almost all in the 
110-140 range. Even within this 
range, further grading is carried out 
to produce homogeneous groupings 
in the various subjects. Over there, 
I teach chemistry and mechanical 
drawing, having nine groups for 
chemistry and three for drawing. 
Here I have three chemistry groups 
and one for drawing. 


My British pupils start chemistry 
at the age of 11 and spend two pe- 
riods a week at it for three years. 
If then they decide to continue with 
the subject, they study it for four 
periods a week for the next two 
years and are then ready to sit for 
a public examination in it (and 
about seven other subjects too), ar- 
ranged by the universities. 

The syllabus of this examination 
decides the scope of the work that 
is to be covered during the preced- 


in Salem Depot” 


SAYS AN EXCHANGE TEACHER FROM A LONDON SUBURB. 


JOHN SIMPSON 


periods a week at chemistry for one 
year only; they cover about the same 
amount of ground as in the first 
three years of the subject in England. 
However, quite a number of topics 
which I take up in the fourth or fifth 
year at home are usually studied 
much earlier here. This is possible 
because American students (juniors) 
are older when they start the sub- 
ject. 

But the final stages reached in the 
two countries are very different, and 
I miss not being able to teach more 
advanced chemistry. Those few 
American schools which have two 
years of chemistry can, of course, 
reach a high level. 


My rirst surprise (academically) 
was when I learned before my ar- 
rival that there is no set syllabus for 
chemistry in the United States. I 
wondered then how all students go- 
ing on to college could arrive there 
more or less at the same level of 
study. I now know that they don’t! 

But this absence has many good 
points. It leaves me free to take as 
much time as I need over those parts 
of the work which the pupils find 
hardest. I like this lack of urgency 
and compulsion, and I now have 
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more time to make use of the many 
excellent teaching films available. 

The use of a workbook was new to 
me, and | think that using one has 
both advantages and disadvantages. 
It is instructive if used along with 
the textbook, and it is useful to have 
full details of experiments to be 
carried out. At home I either have 
to dictate these or write them on the 
board. 

But almost all answers in the work- 
books require but a single word or 





two. Unless the teacher assigns other 
written materials about the experi- 
ments done, the students do not 
learn how to write the descriptions 
for themselves, how to write reports, 
or indeed how to string together all 
the thoughts and ideas they may 
have on the subject. 

One hindrance I found in teach- 
ing my highschool juniors was their 
lack of practice in arithmetic. Many 
of them had not taken any arithmetic 
since they were in the junior high- 
school, three years before. It is essen- 
tial that all pupils who take science 
courses should have a good ground- 
ing in mathematics. I have overcome 
this difficulty to some extent by 
teaching all how to use a slide rule. 

Because students start chemistry 
at an older age in the United States, 
they have more enquiring minds and 
are less prepared to accept state- 
ments at their face-value without 
due consideration and discussion. I 
find this pleasant and stimulating. 
Most of them have a genuine inter- 
est in the unfolding of nature’s 
secrets and are able to grasp facts 
and ideas readily. 


Ir nas been said by others that 
American education is more of an 
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education for life and consequently 
less academic than the British. It is 
true that a greater emphasis is 
placed over here on the teaching of 
civics and sociology, and far more is 
done in guidance. 

Sixteen subjects are usually studied 
over here in the four years of high- 
school, but if each year of American 
history and English is not counted 
separately, this number is about 12. 

In the high schools at home the 
pupils take between 10 and 12 sub- 


American students are older 
than British students when they 
start chemistry and can more 
quickly grasp the ideas behind 
many of the chemical laws. 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


jects at various times also. For the 
first five years, English, French, and 
mathematics are studied every day 
by all students. The only other sub- 
jects which are compulsory are re- 
ligious knowledge and physical edu- 
cation (unless excused on conscience 
or medical grounds.) 

Age for age, American students 
are more mature in their outlook, 
due in large part to their more inti- 
mate contact with life thru their 
parttime jobs—a_ situation almost 
nonexistent in Britain. But academ- 
ically, I feel there is still a need in 
the United States for greater efforts 
in the direction of helping the 
brighter students to reach their high- 
est potential. Many of them tend to 
become bored in those schools where 
there is no homogeneous grouping 
and where the teachers have little 
time to spend on individuals because 
of large classes. 

Under the American system of 
grading, a pupil may know by the 
end of March that he is failing a sub- 
ject and that no subsequent mark can 
be high enough to pass him. Conse- 
quently, he may cease trying. If there 
were an all-important final exam, 
such a situation might be avoided. 

I have had to make adjustments 


other than purely academic ones 
this year. I do not find any difficulty 
in arriving at 8 AM instead of 8:50 
AM, but I would still like my hour 
at lunch time! In England this 
longer time does permit better ac- 
quaintance with one’s colleagues. 

I feel too that teachers here are 
overworked; I get four periods a week 
free, which is less than half the 
amount I got back in London. Over 
there, I also had the assistance of 
some senior boys in the laboratory, 
who were paid by the local educa- 
tion authority to set up and dis- 
mantle all apparatus needed for ex- 
periments. 


Ar Home, each school day starts 
with an assembly of about 10 min- 
utes devoted to the Lord’s Prayer, a 
Bible reading by one of the senior 
boys or girls, and a hymn. At the 
conclusion, the head master also 
reads out the notices for the day. 
These get-togethers give him an op- 
portunity to see all his pupils each 
day and set the tone for the day. 

At first I found it strange to see 
all pupils coming to school garbed 
exactly as they wished (or nearly 
so). Tartan shirts and dungarees or 
gay nylon blouses and _ necklaces 
would seem out of place in Britain, 
where uniformity of dress (usually 
black or blue jacket and gray trous- 
ers for boys and black skirts and 
white blouses for girls) is common in 
the high schools. 

Over here, too, there is less for- 
mality between teacher and student, 
and I am all in favor of this. Only 
a few pupils attempt to go too far, 
the majority realizing there must al- 
ways be some gap between teacher 
and pupil. 


My American year has been spent 
in a small New Hampshire com- 
munity, while in England I teach 
in a populous London suburb. Thus, 
the differences I have encountered 
in school and out are marked. 

I miss the hundred and one things 
that a big city can offer. But I have 
not been homesick nor found time 
heavy on my hands. 

I have been warmed by the hospi- 
tality and friendliness of the Amer- 
ican people and feel that these ex- 
changes offer the best means for two 
people separated “by the barrier of 
a common language” to get to know 
each other. + 
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The prospect for 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


PAUL D. WEST 


—lost cause or live issue? 


S FEDERAL aid to education now 
but one more of the grandiose 


schemes whose wreckage dots the 
pages of American history? 

Not so, if the conclusions of recent 
studies of illiteracy in the United 
States or of our need for scientific 
and technical manpower are taken 
seriously. The mere fact that present 
Congressional and Administration 
leadership is not favorably disposed 
toward federal aid to education does 
not nullify an increasing concern at 
state and local levels over the short- 
classrooms and_ teachers— 
which 


age ol 


shortages many are slowly 


coming to see cannot be relieved 


without federal assistance. 


The Need for Federal Aid 


Space does not permit here a de- 
tailed summary of the need for fed- 
eral aid in terms of enrolment in- 
creases, building shortages, teacher 
shortages, and the gap between the 
ability of the states to finance their 
construction and current operation 
needs and the actual amount of 
these needs. However, the NEA Re- 
search Division in cooperation with 
the Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations has just issued a new 
publication, Educational Differences 
Among the States [25¢. NEA], bring- 
ing up-to-date some of the figures so 
familiar to us at the end of the 
1940's. 

Meanwhile, the US Office of Edu- 
cation has produced two factual 
studies with which those seriously 
interested in the cause of federal 
aid for education should become 
familiar: The Report of the Status 
Phase of the School Facilities Survey, 
and Expenditures for Education at 
the Midcentury. [70¢; 65¢. Supt Doc.] 

The first is a state-by-state study 
of our school building needs as of 
September 1952. Another study yet 
to come in this series will project 
a Ee EY a One 


Mr. West is superintendent, Fulton 
County [Ga.] Schools, and member, 
NEA Legislative Commission. 
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these needs up to 1960. Expenditures 
for Education at the Midcentury 
continues a series of studies begun 
in the early 1930s and also compares 
data for the decades ending in 1939- 
10 and 1949-50. 

From this study I quote a_para- 
graph which is an eloquent answer 
to those who say that federal funds 
should not be spent to alleviate 
these educational deficiencies, since 
the states should take care of this 
problem. The federal 
funds are being spent, only they are 
being spent by the Armed Forces 
instead of thru the channels of state 
and local educational agencies. The 
Office of Education study says: 


answer is, 


The rejection rates reported by Selec- 
tive Service, the known levels of ex- 


penditure for education in the states 
revealed by this study ... all lead to the 
probability that the military services 
have arranged instructional programs 
for recruits which would have been un- 
necessary if reasonably adequate public- 
school services had been provided pre- 
vious to induction. Instruction in read- 
ing and other elementary subjects could 
be far more expensive while subsistence 
and salary are provided than it might 
have been if offered to the same indi- 
viduals in public schools while they were 
living at home. Failure to provide ade- 
quate support for public schools appears 
to be costly under these conditions, It is 
also costly in terms of reduced human 
resources for others whose education 
was similarly neglected, but the facts are 
not revealed so dramatically because of 
nonparticipation in military services. 


No idle speculation this. On 
March | the Department of Defense 
announced that, where necessary, 
from two to four weeks of academic 
training would be given to all Army 
trainees lacking a functional fourth- 
grade education. Similar training 
has been given to more than 162,000 
soldiers since the beginning of the 
Korean war, but the new program 
will be a preliminary to basic train- 





It’s Inventory Time 


Tus is almost the end of your 
first year of teaching. As you look 
back over the year, vou recall both 
amusing and sad incidents—the time 
when vou and Harry both found the 
same thing humorous and became 
friends; the time when _fanie’s 
mother died and she came to you for 
comfort. 

Many, many things have gone into 
your first year of teaching. Has it 
also been a learning year for you? 

Let’s take an inventory. It will 
help you to think more clearly about 
the year ahead. 

[1] Have you been willing to 
learn? Those who have been in the 
teaching field for several years have 
a wealth of experience and training 
to share with you. Have you taken 
advantage of their help? 

[2] Have you done what you were 
asked to do as well as you could? All 
records and reports should be done 
promptly and accurately. 

[3] Have you kept an open mind 
and a quiet tongue? Constructive 
suggestions made thru proper chan- 


nels are sought by those in authority, 
but destructive “griping’’ can tear 
down any good school system. 

[4] Have you participated in com- 
munity undertakings as well as in 
school projects? Be interested and 
aware of what is going on outside 
your classroom. A friendly relation- 
ship between you and the commu- 
nity is good for everybody. 

[5] Have you kept growing—by 
reading new books in education and 
other areas, by attending lectures, 
and by taking inservice training? 
Never feel that you know enough! 

[6] Have you used your sense of 
humor? Nothing in or out of the 
classroom is sO important or so 
necessary to any teacher. 

[7] Have you acted like an intelli- 
gent, reasonable humanbeing whose 
emotional selfcontrol has set an ex- 
ample to those in your care? Enjoy 
your work—remember it’s a sharing, 
mutual give-and-take experience. 

—HELEN WINGERTER, Polk Street 
School, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


MW For the beginning teacher 
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ing. No estimate of the cost of this 
program is available. 


The Legislative Situation 

Let us review briefly what is be- 
fore the Congress, in terms of actual 
bills which would give some sort of 
federal aid to education, either for 
general purposes or for school con- 
struction. 

[1] General Atid—While a few gen- 
eral-aid and salary bills were intro- 
duced by the Democratic members 
of the Senate and House during the 
first session of 83rd Congress, none 
has received any action from the 
committees to which they were re- 
ferred, and there appears to be no 
prospect for action on them. No bills 
for either general aid or teachers 
salaries have been introduced so far 
in the second session. 

On January 19, Senator Lister 
Hill [D-Ala.] introduced $2763 to 
amend the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act in order to provide that 
revenues under the provisions of 
such act shall be used as grants-in- 
aid of primary, secondary, and 
higher education. The bill contains 
no formula but provides for a 12- 
man advisory council on education 
for national security to devise a plan 
for distribution of the funds pro- 
posed to be set aside by the bill. 

This plan will be recommended to 
the President, who in turn will sub- 
mit it to the Congress. Senator Hill 
was joined by 33 co-sponsors from 
both parties, including practically 
all the Senators who were co-spon- 
sors of his original amendment. 
$2763 has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and _ Insular 
Affairs instead of to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, be- 
cause it is an amendment to legisla- 
tion normally handled by the for- 
mer committee. 

A companion bill, HR7747, has 
been introduced in the House by 
Representative Frazier Reams _ [I- 
Ohio] and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

[2] School Construction—As can be 
seen from an examination of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recommendations 
to Congress [‘““News and Trends,” 
February 1954 JourNat], if the Ad- 
ministration is friendly to any form 
of aid to education, it is aid for 
school construction. The question is 
this: aid for all the states or aid to 
the socalled needy states only? 
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In the Senate, three bills are pend- 
ing before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: S536, intro- 
duced by Senator Hubert Humphrey 
[D-Minn.]; $2601, introduced by 
Senator John Sherman _ Cooper 
[R-Ky.]; and $2779, introduced by 
Senator John McClellan [D-Ark.] 
with 24 co-sponsors. The three bills 
propose aid for school construction 
in all states; the principal difference 
among them is in the nature of the 
distribution formula to be em- 
ployed. 

Since Senator Cooper is the new 
chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, there is 
a good possibility that his bill and 
the two other bills will receive hear- 
ings and serious consideration by 
the committee. 

On the House side, companion 
bills to the McClellan bill have 
been introduced by Representatives 
Bailey of West Virginia [HR7467]}, 
Lanham of Georgia [HR7907], and 
Metcalf of Montana [HR7667], all 
Democrats. It is fair to say that these 
bills are being used by their authors 
to prod the majority members of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee into taking some action on 
school construction. So far no Re- 
publican member of that committee 
has introduced a bill, despite per- 
sistent rumors that one would be 
forthcoming. 

The economic report of the Presi- 
dent suggested the possible use of a 
public-works program, including 
school construction, as an anti-reces- 
sion measure. This means that we 
must keep reminding the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress of the need 
for channeling federal aid for school 
construction thru the Office of Edu- 
cation to the state departments of 
education and thence to local agen- 
cies. It would be most unfortunate 
for a federal school-construction pro- 
gram to be placed outside the US 
Office of Education. 

The bills offered by Senators 
Cooper and McClellan and _ their 
companion measures in the House 
are sound in principle, and we 
would do well to urge that legisla- 
tion along this pattern become a 
part of the general public-works 
program rather than for education 
to be thrown into a_ public-works 
program that bypasses the state edu- 
cation agencies. + 








Active Retirement 


In 1942, after 30 years of teaching, 
Mrs. Earl Francis “retired’’ into a 
blaze of glorious activity that has 
made her the object of open-mouthed 
admiration in her home town ol 
Oneonta, New York. Friends mutter 
that there is no more imposed-on 
woman for miles around. But Mrs. 
Francis does all her work with a joke 
and a smile. 

After her retirement she was still 
interested in the activities of chil- 
dren and at one time served as presi- 
dent pf the Oneonta Council of Girl 
Scouts. She is a member of the execu- 


tive board of the Otsego County | 


Child Welfare Association, and 
when that organization needs money 
for some child, Mrs. Francis is very 
likely to be the one who charms it 
out of somebody's pocket. 

When the Red Cross was having 
real difficulty in getting sufficient 
donors for the Syracuse Regional 
Bloodmobile, Mrs. Francis was 
drafted as recruitment chairman— 
and the quota was achieved. For 
several years she has worked on 
Community Chest drives. 

During World War II she manned 
an outdoor booth as a _ volunteer 
seller of War Savings stamps and 
bonds. She also became chief air- 
raid warden for women in Oneonta. 

Since 1947, she has been active in 
anti-cancer work. 

Mrs. Francis serves as secretary of 
the Senior Board of Women Man- 
agers of Fox Hospital, in addition 
to giving a day a month at the visi- 
tors desk of the hospital. She also 
gives time to the state orthopedic 
clinic and is a board member of the 
Blind Work Association, Inc., of 
Binghamton. 

In addition to taking an active 
interest in politics, she has been 
president of Oneonta Women’s Club 
and the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Wom- 


New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Club’s “penny art fund,” which 
furnishes art supplies to veterans 
hospitals and similar institutions. 
Mrs. Francis should be both reve- 
lation and inspiration to teachers 
who think of retirement in terms of 
a retreat to the old rocking chair. 
—Adapted from an article in the 
Oneonta [N. Y.] Star. 
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“NO ONE EVER TAUGHT ME TO DRIVE!” 


IFTY years ago no one took the 
3 reins of the one-horse family bug- 
gy unless he had some training. To- 
day, if he is lucky, a youth learns to 
handle 150-horsepower motor cars by 
having a course in driver education. 


Tie idea of driver education got 
its early support from hard-headed 
businessmen concerned not only with 
profits but with conserving resources 
and building public goodwill. They 
found that reckless (but not wreck- 
less) truck drivers were liabilities. 

Highschool driver education today 
emphasizes not only mechanical skills 
but attitudes and understandings. 
\ good citizen behind the wheel will 
not have many accidents. 

“Driver education” usually means 
two types of instruction: [1] class- 
room instruction about such subjects 
as courtesy on the road and traffic 
laws and [2] behind-the-wheel in- 
struction, which means practice in 
actually operating a car under traf- 
fic conditions. 

Obviously both phases of instruc- 
tion are necessary. One can know 
facts about traffic thru classroom in- 
struction and not have any skill on 
the road. One who is taught only 
road skills may lack understanding 
of laws, human behavior, and good 
citizenship. 

Several years ago a national con- 
ference, sponsored by the NEA’s 
Commission on Safety Education, 
recommended not less than 30 hours 
of classroom instruction and _ six 
hours of practice driving as a mini- 
mum for an acceptable highschool 
course. 


OF rue 9870 public highschools in 
the United States reporting in the 
survey in the spring of 1953, 47.2% 
said that they had some kind of 
driver-education program. Eight in 


In preparing for its conference in No- 
vember 1953 the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and the Re- 
search Division compiled several reports 
on the status of driver education. These 
reports have been used for this article 
and will be issued in greater detail in the 
April 1954 Research Bulletin. 50¢. 
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10 of this group offered both class- 
room and _ practice-driving instruc- 
tion; 903, only classroom instruction; 
and 20, only practice driving. 

In 1951-52 nearly 245,000 high- 
school students in nearly 4400 schools 
completed driver-education courses 
—two-thirds of them had both class- 
room instruction and practice driv- 
ing. These schools expected to have 
300,000 students in 1952-53. 

If replies are representative, pos- 
sibly 400,000 students are being ex- 
posed to some kind of driver educa- 
tion—seven in 10 getting an approxi- 
mation of recommended 
time standards. 

Highschool 


national 


driver education is 
largely an optional course, taken by 
most students in grade 11, but often 
available at all grades from nine to 
12. Practice driving is usually given 
in the junior and senior years. 

California, North Dakota, and Vir- 
ginia require driver education for 
highschool graduation. Nearly seven 
in 10 schools make classroom instruc- 
tion optional, and nine in 10 schools 
reported practice driving as optional. 

Eight in 10 credit driver education 
toward graduation, usually one-half 
unit. 


E.cur in 10 schools obtain in- 
structional materials from state mo- 
tor-vehicle departments and motor 
clubs; seven in 10, from state depart- 
ments of education and insurance 
companies. A few use their own lo- 
cal materials. 

Nine in 10 schools have part-time 
teachers for classroom instruction in 
driver education. In the _ largest 
schools practice driving is likely to 
be a fulltime teaching assignment. 

Eight in 10 driver-education teach- 
ers have been duly certified by a 
state agency. More than eight in 10 
have had special preparation—one in 
five had a summer course, and one 
in three had one week of intensive 
training. 


On ry a few schools had more than 
one practice car. Most cars were bor- 
rowed or rented. Nearly all had dual 





Everyone is familiar 

with “famous last words”’ 
—among them, the title 
of this article. 


control equipment. Nine in 10 
schools reported that cars bore a 
sign, usually identifying the car as a 
practice car operated by the school. 

Maintenance cost about $350 per 
car annually, the major items being 
gasoline, oil, and servicing. 

Programs limited to classroom in- 
struction cost about $14 per student; 
courses of both classroom instruction 
and practice driving, about $30 per 
student. 

Costs, other than the purchase 
and maintenance of cars, were paid 
entirely from the regular school 
budget in eight in 10 schools; one 
in 10 used both budget and student 
fees. 


Eicur in 10 of the schools report- 
ing had no accidents in the past 
three years; 15.69% had only one 
accident. Only 2% of the accidents 
resulted in personal injuries, and 
only three fatalities resulted from a 
total of 1054 accidents. 


Tue 910 adult-education courses 
enrolled over 21,000 students in 1952- 
53 for an average of about 10 weeks. 
Fees averaged about $13 per student. 
Demand exceeds supply — waiting 
lists totaled nearly 10,000 names in 
1952-53. 


Sranparvs for a driver's permit 
vary widely among the states. Min- 
imum age ranges from 14 to 18 years. 
Fifteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia permit applicants to substi- 
tute highschool driver education for 
part or all of the requirements for a 
regular driver’s license. 


Too frequently there are no courses 
available to highschool students; 
practice driving is too brief; class- 
room instruction is not sharply 
focused on building civic-slanted at- 
titudes; and support falls too heavily 
on the motor industry, motor clubs, 
and insurance companies. Both the 
public and the profession have addi- 
tional obligations to face. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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OUTSTANDING 


EMBERS of the Education Depart- 

ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore responsible for the 
compilation of this list are: Julia Certain 
(head), Ceceile Richman, Ruth Cawein, 
Florence Radermacher, and Robert L. 
Carter. The compilers take pleasure in 
acknowledging their indebtedness to the 
educational specialists who assisted them 
in making the selection. 

The present list contains seven titles 
which are new editions, each of which was 
selected as outstanding in the year of its 
earlier publication. Since the scope and 
value of these seven titles is presumably 
well known, no annotations are provided for 
them. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers 
which are listed at the end of the article. 
Inquiries concerning books should be ad- 
dressed directly to the publishers. 


General 


Forces Affecting American Education: 
1953 yrbk. Assn for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Five contributors 
analyze the cultural forces affecting Ameri- 
can education at midcentury. The import- 
ance of good school-community relations 
and the use of all media of communication 
for keeping people informed about their 
schools are stressed. One chapter discusses 
pressure groups and attacks on the schools. 
208p. $3.50. [28] 

Education and Liberty by J. B. Conant. 
\ brief but broad consideration of the 
place and proper objectives of education in 
modern American society, emphasizing the 
importance of maximum educational op- 
portunity for all. A provocative 10-point 
program for future development of second- 
ary and higher education is outlined. 168p. 
$3. [12] 

Philosophy of Education by E. A. Fitz- 
patrick. An examination of educational aims 
based on a religious concept of the nature 
and destiny of man. Wide and _ practical 
applications of philosophy to many areas of 
teaching and organization. Lucidly written 
and clearly organized for ease in use. 477p. 
$4. [3] 

The Uneducated by Eli Ginzberg and 
D. W. Bray. The first report to come from 
the research project on “The Conservation 
of Human Resources” furnishes data, on 
illiterates in the Army and industry, essen- 
tial to further study of the situation. 246p. 
$4.50. [5] 

Educational Freedom in an Age of Anx- 
iety: 12th yrbk. John Dewey Society, ed. 
by H. G. Hullfish. Intellectual freedom, 
menaced by the anxieties of our time, is 
basic to democracy as well as to education. 
Eleven essays in the liberal-humanist tradi- 
tion explore the subject from various angles. 
229p. $3. [11] 

Freedom and Public Education, ed. by 
E. O. Melby and Morton Puner. Excerpts 
from many sources throw light on the re- 
sponsibilities of education in our democracy, 
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dangers that beset the public schools today, 
and efforts to improve education. 314p. $4. 
[22 

The American Elementary School: 13th 
yrbk. John Dewey Society, ed. by H. G. 
Shane. Authorities contribute survey ac- 
counts of such aspects of elementary educa- 
tion as theories of learning, child growth, 
leadership, influence of groups, materials, 
experiments, research, and the expanding 
role of elementary education. Bibliog- 
raphies. 434p. $5. [11] 

Education and Social Integration by 
W. O. Stanley. The author sees the present 
conflicts Over purposes and practices in edu- 
cation as stemming directly from disagree- 
ment about basic intellectual and moral 
postulates of our society. Restoration of con- 
sensus should be the central goal of educa- 
tion. 290p. $4.50 [6] 

Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools by 
Paul Woodring. A professor of education 
examines progressive education, the Three 
Rs, discipline, grading, and other controver- 
sial topics. His sane and sometimes provoca. 
tive criticism will be of interest to parents, 
teachers, and all concerned about the future 
of American education. 215p. $3.50. [18] 


Administration 


Democratic Supervision in Secondary 
Schools by C. W. Boardman and others. In 
this new edition of a book published in 
1934 under the title Supervision in the 
Secondary School the authors stress co- 
operative planning and the democratic ap- 
proach. They suggest technics and proce- 
dures and have compiled comprehensive 
annotated bibliographies which will be use- 
ful to supervisors and principals whose task 
it is to help teachers improve methods of 
instruction. 557p. $5. [14] 

Planning Elementary School Buildings 
by N. L. Engelhardt and others. A unique 
approach to school planning, presenting not 
merely plans and photographs of finished 
schools, but an analysis of children’s activi- 
ties and the facilities needed to accom- 
modate them. Consideration is given to all 
school services—lunchroom, library, play- 
ground area, audio-visual equipment, and 
adult community use of school buildings. 
268p. $12.50 [7] 

Administering the Elementary School 
by W. C. Reavis and others. A philosophy 
and program uniting administrator and 
teachers in the task of creating realistic 
living and learning situations, with par- 
ents and community leaders contributing 
and growing in understanding and service. 
Suggests modifications of set-up for more 
efficient child service./ Excellent uptodate 
bibliographies. 63lp. $5. [23] 

The Law of Local Public School Admin- 
istration by M. K. Remmlein. The useful- 
ness of this over-all survey of laws affecting 
public education is nationwide, because it 
includes matters of concern to local adminis- 
trators, schoolboards, and teachers, and be- 
cause it states and illustrates broad legal 
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principles of liability, property, finance, and 
the powers of corporations. 271p. $4.50. [18] 


Educational History 


History of Education in American Cul- 
ture by Freeman Butts and L. A. Cremin. 
A valuable addition to American educa 
tional history; describes intellectual and 
cultural events which have influenced the 
development of education in the United 
States and identifies the problems which it 
has faced thruout our country’s history. 
628p. $5.75. [13] 

A World History-of Physical Education 
by D. B. Van Dalen and others. The de- 
velopment and present status of physical 
education are outlined against the back- 
ground of general education and cultural 
history. More than half the book is com- 
parative study of contemporary systems. 
640p. $7.90. [23] 


Educators 

Two Lives: The Story of Wesley Clair 
Mitchell and Myself by L. S. Mitchell. The 
story of two extremely useful and creative 
people and of a happy marriage. The pro 
fessional careers described are those of a 
leader in the development of education for 
young children and of an original thinker 
in the field of economics. 575p. $5. [27] 

Until Victory by L. H. Tharp. An absorb 
ing biography of the great pioneer of 
American education—Horace Mann. ‘The 
struggle of this brilliant lawyer and legis 
lator to establish public education in Massa- 
chusetts, his marriage to the devoted Mary 
Peabody, and his presidency of Antioch Col- 
lege are told with enthusiasm and insight. 
367p. $5. [16] 


School and Community 


Effective Home-School Relations by |]. L. 
Hymes. Informality, wit, and down-to-earth 
realism make this a pleasant as well as 
practical guide to better understanding be- 
tween parents and teachers. Required read 
ing for PTA officers. 264p. $4.65; $3.50 to 
schools. [23] 


The Community School: 52d yrbk. pt. 2 
Natl Society for the Study of Education, ed. 
by N. B. Henry. An overview of philosophy, 
principles, and methods which clearly de- 
fines the term “community school” and 
identifies the aims of education with the 
improvement of community life. Includes 
statements on program, staff, administration, 
and facilities of the ideal community school 
and descriptions of a variety of welldesigned 
programs in the United States and other 
countries. 292p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [4] 

The Modern Community School, ed. by 
E. G. Olsen. A committee of the ASCD en- 
visions schools that fit specific community 
needs and resources, demonstrates current 
practices of alert schools, gives tested pro- 
cedures (e.g. the Baltimore project), and 
indicates the widening concepts of demo- 
cratic school-community cooperation. For 
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leaders. 


administrators, and lay 
2406p $2.50. [1 


teachers 


Child Development 


Human Development and Education by 
R. J. Havighurst 


velopmental Tasks and Education discusses 


This expansion of De- 


the skills and tasks—physical, intellectual, 
social, and emotional—that a child must 
master at each stage of his growth toward 
adulthood. Part two evaluates the role of 
the school in helping children achieve these 
vals 338p. $4. [17] 

Child Development by W. E. Martin and 
C. B. Stendler. The authors have used the 
“socio-psychological” approach to present 
a clear and balanced picture of child de- 
velopment in 


oO 
ge 


American society. Emphasis 


is on inter-relationships between social, 


physical, emotional, and intellectual de- 
velopment, and influences of family, school, 
peer groups, and Excellent 
selected bibliographies. 519p. $6.50; text ed. 
$4.75. [10] 


community. 


Guidance and Health Services 


School Health Services. NEA-AMA Joint 
Committee, ed. by C. C. Wilson. A guide to 
health services in schools, including the 
service of advisory groups. Administrative 
problems are discussed, and charts, sample 
record cards, and chapter bibliographies 
make this comprehensive survey useful to all 
school-health workers. 486p. $5. [21] 

The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work, 4th ed., by Ruth Strang. 491p. $3.75. 
6 


J 


Measurement and Research 


Educational Research and Appraisal by 
\. S. Barr and others. The first compre- 
hensive text on methodology and evaluation 
of educational research to appear in many 
years, this book replaces The Methodology 
of Educational Research by Good, Barr, 
Scates. 362p. $6. [15] 

Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
ed. by O. K. Buros. 1163p. $18. [9] 

Statistics in Psychology and Education, 
ith ed., by H. E. Garrett. 460p. $5. [17] 

Measurement and Evaluation in the Ele- 
mentary School, rev. ed., by H. A. Greene 
and others. 617p. $5. [17] 

Design and Analysis of Experiments in 
Psychology and Education by E. F. Lind- 
quist. This text attempts to give the student 
or research worker an understanding of the 
basic principles of design and analysis of 
experiments rather than the presentation 
of a limited number of standard designs. 
393p. $6.50. [14] 


Curriculum 


Reorganizing the High School Curricu- 
lum, rev. ed., by Harold Alberty. 560p. $5.25. 
[19] 

Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School by R. H. Beck and others. Examines 
cultural, physical, and psychological back- 
grounds; considers types of curriculums, 
effective treatment of different subject areas, 
and administrative problems; and describes 
the performance of three representative 
teachers. 584p. $6.60; text ed. $4.95. [23] 

Adapting the Secondary-School Program 
to the Needs of Youth: 52d yrbk. pt. 1. 
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Natl Society for the Study of Education, ed. 
by N. B. Henry. A comprehensive presenta- 


tion which analyzes and defines the major 
problems. Strikes a sane balance between the 


personal needs of the individual and the 
broader needs of society. Examines curricu- 
lum, content, method. 316p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 
(4) 

Modern Elementary Curriculum by W. B. 
Ragan. Many aspects of organization of 
subjectmatter, methods of instruction, and 
evaluation are given full treatment in this 
basic textbook. Frequent summaries and 
lists, suggested problems and projects, full- 
page photographs, and photo-comments 
add to its usefulness as a text and as a 
guide for teachers. 570p. $4.90. [8] 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Audio-Visual Materials; Their Nature 
and Use by W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schul- 
ler. A comprehensive, uptodate guide to 
audio-visual materials; contains practical 
suggestions on how bulletinboards, maps, 
television, films, recordings, and other media 
may be used effectively in the classroom. 
564p. $6. [11] 


Special Subjects 


Guiding Junior High School Pupils in 
Music Experiences by F. M. Andrews and 
J. A. Leeder. A practical treatment of prob- 
lems faced by teachers attempting to bring 
meaningful music experiences to junior- 
highschool pupils; includes methods and 
materials. 372p. $4.75. [23] 

Teaching Science in the Elementary 
School by R. W. Burnett. Discusses im- 
portance, objectives, and integration of 
science at the elementary level and proposes 
a tested modern pupil-interest curriculum. 
Lively varied activity content with back- 
ground information for teachers, bibliog- 
raphies for pupils, and excellent illustra- 
tions. 541 p. $5.75. [24] 

Social Studies for Older Children ed. by 
L. E. Klee. Twenty specialists consider 
questions relating to development of social- 
studies learning experiences for children in 
grades four, five, and six, and apply recent 
knowledge of child growth and develop- 
mental tasks to problems of organization, 
grade sequence, utilization of children’s in- 
terests, and community resources. Six ex- 
perimental programs are described. 139p. 
$2. [20] 

Teaching Children Arithmetic by R. L. 
Morton. Recognizing the teacher’s impor- 
tance in making arithmetic meaningful to 
the child, the book furnishes her with prac- 
tical grade-by-grade suggestions for present- 
ing arithmetic processes. For the use of 
students, teachers, and curriculum-makers. 
566p. $4.50. [26] 

Dance in Elementary Education by R. L. 
Murray. Out of wide experience, Miss Mur- 
ray has written a book which defines the 
place of dance in education and offers de- 
tailed procedures for teaching creative, folk, 
and square dancing. Devices and games for 
developing rhythmic skills, lists of music 
and records, annotated references, and defi- 
nitions of terms are included. 342p. $4. [11] 

Science for Today’s Children; 32d yrbk. 
NEA Dept of Elementary School Principals. 
The 61 brief articles furnish ‘a wide 
sampling of experiences and practice” in 


content, method, and equipment for science 
teaching, 3llp. $3. [21] 


Exceptional Children 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, 
rev. ed., by H. J. Baker. 500p. $5. [19] 

Education of the Slow-Learning Child, 
2d ed., by C. P. Ingram. 359p. $5. [25] 


Adult Education 


Adult Education by P. H. Sheats and 
others. From the point of view that adult 
education is a means of effecting social 
action, the authors outline the work of 
established national and international agen- 
cies, explore methods of teaching, program- 
ing, providing leaders, and financing; ex- 
amine difficulties; and enunciate principles. 
530p. $5.75. [8] 


Higher Education 

Academic Procession by Ernest Earnest. 
A lively and informative history of the 
main which have influenced the 
American college from 1636 to the present. 
Student life, the conflict over the “classical” 
curriculums, important leaders, the struggle 
over coeducation, and other events are de- 
scribed. 368p. $4. [2] 

Character Building and Higher Educa- 
tion by Ordway Tead. While all acceptable 
educational objectives contribute to char- 
acter building if properly presented, the 
creation of a defensible system of values, 
which is the key objective of college edu- 
cation, demands “a spiritual affirmation 
which is ultimately religious.” 129p. $2. [19] 


Publishers 


{1] Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d 
St., New York 1. [2] Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724- 
730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7. [3] 
Bruce Publishing Co., 225 Broadway, New 
York 7. [4] Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. [5] Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. [6] 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Bureau 
of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., New York 
27. [7] F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. [8] Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th 
St., New York 19. [9] Gryphon Press, High- 
land Park, N. J. [10] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. [11] Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. 
{12] Harvard Univ. Press, 44 Francis Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. [13] Henry Holt & Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17. [14] Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, [15] 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6. [16] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. [17] Longmans, Green & Co., 
55 5th Ave., New York 3. [18] McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
[19] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 
11. [20] National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. [21] NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. [22] Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York 18. [23] 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 
11. [24] Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. [25] Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10. [26] Silver Burdett 
Co., Everett Bldg., 45 E. 17th St., New York 
3. [27] Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. [28] Assn for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat 
it.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


ERHAPS the most widely ad- 
vertised shortage in America— 
the insufficient supply of adequately 
prepared, competent elementary- 
school teachers—will presently be- 
come a two-sided affair. This short- 
age of many years has not abated, 
but the highschools are now about 
to complicate the problem by hang- 
ing out the “Help Wanted” sign. 
The evidence that we are on the 
threshold of a new era, as the public 
schools struggle with their manpower 
needs, is clearly presented in the 
1954 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report.” (Prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division and published in 
The Journal of Teacher Education, 
March 1954. Reprints of the report 
may be obtained for 50¢ from the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 


ards.) 


Ix 1947, the elementary-school en- 
rolment, after many years of stability, 
began to expand. Modest at first, this 
growth has proceeded at an accel- 
erating pace. Each September has 
brought a larger addition than the 
preceding one, with the. 1953 contin- 
gent numbering more than one mil- 
lion boys and girls. In all, the ele- 
mentary schools are now struggling 
to educate some five million more 
children today than in 1946. 

But what about the highschools? 
They have been riding along on an 
even keel. Only now is their enrol- 
ment beginning to expand modestly. 
During the past few years the high- 
schools, with a fair supply of quali- 
fied teaching applicants coming from 
the colleges each year, have been able 
to meet their replacement needs and, 
thru the “conversion” plan, furnish 
a considerable number of fine candi- 
dates for the elementary schools. 

In fact, many local school em- 
ployment officers have come to look 
upon this reservoir as the first sup- 
plement to the little handful of 
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is reaching the highschool 


qualified elementary-school candi- 
dates trickling from the colleges each 
spring. Actually, the general level of 
preparation of all elementary-school 
teachers has been built up substan- 
tially in many states during the past 
five years, and much of this incre- 
ment must be credited to the college 
graduate who originally intended to 
teach in highschool, but landed in 
an elementary-school classroom. 


Now the scene changes. Five new 
factors must be reckoned with: 

First, the highschools are on the 
eve of a sensational expansion which 
will increase their total enrolments 
by fully 50°% before 1960. 

Second, the potential supply of 
qualified highschool candidates com- 
ing from the colleges has fallen al- 
most 42% since 1950. 

Third, the small junior and sopho- 
more college classes indicate even 
fewer possible candidates in 1955 
and 1956. 

Fourth, the prior need of man- 
power for national defense claims 
more than 20% of the men as they 
graduate from college with prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

Fifth, the constantly growing de- 
mands of American industry and 
business for college-trained men and 
women continue to siphon off many 
fine potential teachers. 

The crux of the matter is centered 
in the rapidly changing complexion 
of the degree graduating group 
emerging from the college each 








Degree Graduates Prepared To Teach in 
Elementary Schools and Highschools 





Elementary, school Highschool 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Year of change of change 
candi- from candi- from 
dates 1950 dates 1950 
1950..... 26,567 ce 86,890 ac 
1951.... 33,782 +18.2% 73,015 —16.0% 
1952.... 37,649 +31.7 61,510 —29.2 
1953.... 37,430 +30.9 54,013 —37.8 
1954.... 35,088 -+22.7 50,624 —41.7 





spring. Historically, those prepared 
for elementary-school teaching have 
been no more than one in four of 
this group; three-fourths have been 
trained for highschool service. Re- 
cent meaningful improvements in 
the elementary schools — notably 
the expansion of the single-salary 
movement—have contributed to an 
encouraging increase in the number 
of college-trained elementary-school 
candidates. The 1954 group prom- 
ises to be 22.7% larger than the 1950 
group. 

The highschool potentials, on the 
other hand, have fallen drastically— 
from 86,890 to 50,624 in four years, 
as shown in the accompanying table. 


Even more to the point is the dis- 
tribution of this decrease among the 
highschool teaching fields. During 
the past four years the number of 
graduates prepared to teach art has 
decreased only 12.3%; to teach 
music, 13.6°%; to teach home eco- 
nomics, 17.3°%, and to teach wom- 
en’s health and physical education, 
21.79%. These percentage losses, gen- 
erally less than one-half the average 
of all highschool candidates—41.7°% 
—reflect the stable enrolment of wo- 
men in teacher education. 

At the other extreme is science, 
with a four-year decrease of 56.3%. 
Next is industrial arts, off 55.7%; 
men’s physical education, off 53.0%; 
mathematics, off 50.69%; and agricul- 
ture, off 50.39%. These fields—served 
either exclusively or predominantly 
by men—may soon be critically short. 

At the moment the greatest con- 
cern is focused upon the dwindling 
supply of qualified candidates to 
teach the sciences. Where there were 
9096 prospective applicants in 1950, 
there will be only 3978 in 1954. 
These college graduates,  three- 
fourths of whom are men, are being 
claimed by other occupations at a 
faster rate than is the case in any 
other teaching field. 


Turse highlights of the changing 
scene are described in detail in the 
full annual report. Suffice it to say 
here there must be a redoubled ef- 
fort to provide competent teaching 
personnel at every grade level, or the 
quality of American elementary and 
secondary education will be irrepar- 
ably damaged. 

—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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As a result of 
unified effort, 


The Tide Has Turned 


for teachers in a small 
Massachusetts town. 


THREE-MAN school commit- 

tee in a small Massachusetts 
town voted salary increases for its 
teachers in 1949. But at the town 
meeting the appropriation of the 
necessary funds to cover the salary 
increments failed to pass. 

Since Massachusetts has a statute 
requiring cities and towns to appro- 
priate funds to cover salaries voted 
by school committees, the local 
teachers began court action in 1950 
to compel the town to pay. 

In 1950 the school committee 
again voted salary increases, and 
again the town failed to provide the 
necessary funds. Employing a differ- 
ent legal procedure from that used 
previously, 10 taxpayers in 1951 
brought a suit to compel the town 
to raise the necessary money to pay 
increases in teachers salaries for the 
year 1950. 

The local situation began to look 
dark for the teachers. A change in 
the school committee resulted in a 
new committee that opposed pay- 
ment of the 1949 and 1950 salary 
increments. 

Then the local teachers associa- 
tion appealed to the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association for financial 
assistance in carrying on the court 
cases. On two occasions in 1951 and 
1952 the board of directors of the 
MTA voted generous amounts of 
money to pay legal fees. 

If the situation had involved only 
litigation, there would have been 
little necessity for seeking outside 
assistance. There was evidence, how- 
ever, that those teachers who were 
taking the lead in trying to get their 
back salaries were being intimidated. 
Even the superintendent was under- 
going pressures from individual com- 
mittee members because he sup- 
ported the teachers. 





Mr. Johnson teaches in Technical High- 
school, Springfield, Massachusetts. He is 
NEA director for Massachusetts and a 
member of the NEA Professional Ethics 
Committee. 
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Av tHE request of local teachers 
and with the approval of the execu- 
tive secretary of the MTA, a repre- 
sentative of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission conducted a preliminary in- 
quiry in 1951. He consulted with 
teachers and citizens. He made a 
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special visit to the chairman of the 
school committee and offered his 
services in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the difficulty over salaries. 

The chairman explained to the 
NEA representative that, no matter 
if the teachers were successful in the 
law suits, the school committee 
would let the matter of paying back 
salaries drag on until the teachers 
became discouraged. 

Much of the failure to arrive at 
an understanding regarding the back 
salaries of teachers rested with this 
committee chairman, who had just 
recently been appointed to fill out 
an unexpired term of a deceased 
committee member. Despite the 
chairman’s lack of experience with 
the problems of public education, 
he had definite opinions in opposi- 
tion to teacher tenure, salary sched- 
ules, and professional teachers or- 
ganizations. 


Despite widespread discourage- 
ment on the part of teachers, the 
situation began to change in 1952. 
Strong public opposition to the 
school committee arose when two 
popular teachers were let go. High- 
school students protested by going 
out on strike. A movement started 
to get a five-man school committee. 
At the regular 1952 town meeting 
the voters approved a budget which 
included substantial increases for 
teachers salaries. 

Citizens meanwhile began to or- 
ganize in support of the teachers. 
Late in 1952 a group of them signed 
a petition requesting the MTA and 


the NEA to conduct an investigation 
of the local schools. 

Legal action up to that time had 
not solved the problem. Court cases 
had been won, but the school com- 
mittee had not paid the back salary 
increments. Therefore, representa- 
tives of these two groups visited the 
town and_ studied the situation. 
However, because the coming town 
elections early in 1953 held a strong 
possibility of resulting in a friendly 
school committee, both MTA and 
NEA decided to wait for develop- 
ments. 

Events which followed proved this 
to be a wise decision. A candidate 
in favor of paying the back salaries 
of the teachers scored an overwhelm- 
ing victory. At the town meeting in 
1953 the people unanimously voted 
a school budget considerably larger 
than that of the previous year. And 
the creation of a five-man school 
committee to become effective in 
1954 was voted. 

The new school committee im- 
mediately took steps to improve the 
school situation. It reorganized its 
policy-making functions and re- 
spected the right of the superin- 
tendent to carry out policies with- 
out committee interference. Salaries 
were raised, and the committee ex- 
pressed willingness to make adjust- 
ments to cover the 1949 and 1950 
salary increments. 


Our of the unfortunate experi- 
ences of this community, a few con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

In the first place, a local teachers 
association cannot always carry on 
alone a campaign to protect its pro- 
fessional interests. Cooperation with 
state and national associations is im- 
portant in cases where local efforts 
are insufficient to settle a problem. 

Second, the possibility of an in- 
vestigation by an outside group fre- 
quently serves as a stimulus for local 
citizens to settle their own problems 
and avoid unpleasant publicity. This 
may be described as the preventive 
value of potential investigations. 

Third, resorting to legal action is 
not necessarily the only or the best 
approach to solving a local contro- 
versy. In this case the solution lay in 
creating a public opinion favorable 
to the local teachers. 

It is now up to the local teachers 
to do their part to maintain that 
favorable public opinion. + 
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[As the curtain rises, Penny Har- 
mon and her roommate, Joan 
Graves, are seen entering their apart- 
ment. Time—4 PM.] 


ENNY: Another day, another 
dollar. You know, Joan, I like 
to teach, and this year’s group of 
children is fine, but things just 
aren't going right. I feel like settling 
down for a good cry. I guess I don’t 
have enough starch in my backbone. 
Joan: Well, I’m not exactly Super- 
woman. My sixth-graders run me 
ragged. Your first-graders must really 
be something. 

PENNY: Oh, it’s not that. I love ‘em, 
and I wouldn’t want to do anything 
else. But the kids don’t respond as 
they should. Something is wrong— 
with me or with the program. 

Joan: My big trouble seems to be 
the program. It is plain silly to ring 
a bell every 40 minutes. Some days 
we are just getting started on some- 
thing when the bell rings. Other 
days we have time left over. 

PENNY: Well, why do you have 
those bells? Over at our end of the 
building the clocks have been fixed 
so that we only have beginning and 
closing bells. I'll bet it could be ar- 
ranged the same way for you. 

Joan: Could be. But the catch is 
that most of the other teachers want 
the bells, and we do use them to 
check up and see how we're doing. 
But, to get back to program; you 
know what a smooth operator Gene 
is in the classroom. His fifth-graders 
really learn—and love it. Well, re- 
cently I asked him how he did it, and 
he said it’s all a matter of balance. 

PENNY: Balance, huh? Does that 
mean sO many minutes for reading, 
sO many minutes for arithmetic, so 
much time for art and play and 
writing and so on? 

Joan: That's part of it. But Gene 
says that balance depends upon a lot 
of things. For instance, he says that 
what constitutes balance one day is 
not necessarily satisfactory for an- 
other. Does that make sense to you? 

PeNNy: Yes. I’ve found that out 
with my first-graders. We have a 
good day together, and I try to du- 
plicate it by spending the same 
amount of time on everything anoth- 
er day, and what happens? Flop! 

Joan: Yes, the same thing has 
happened to me. 


Dr. Drummond is professor of elemen- 
tary education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. 
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Maintaining 5 A L A Al C E 


in the elementary classroom 


PeNNy: Why don’t we try to list 
some ways of providing a more bal- 
anced program for the children? 

Joan: All right. Let’s jot down 
ideas first, and then later put them 
into logical order. How about start- 
ing the list with play? That must be 
part of a balanced program. 

Penny: Of course. Rainy days in- 
terfere tho, because we don’t have 
an indoor playroom. Some time we 
ought to develop a whole list of 
things that we could do in the class- 
room on rainy days. How about the 
opposite of play, work? 

Joan: We'll have to break that 
down some, won't we? There are so 
many different ways of working at 
school. What were you thinking of? 

Penny: Well, I guess I really 
meant that youngsters ought to be 
intellectually challenged each day. 

Joan: O.K. Let’s put that down. 
How about work that’s necessary to 
improve skills—practice or drill? 

Penny: That’s part of a balanced 
program, of course. There’s also 
something we ought to put down 
about being a better person inside. 
Children need to learn values each 
day at school—ethical and 
principles to live by. 


moral 


[The lights dim, and a spot shows 
the hands of the clock turn from 
4:30 to 5:30, and on slowly to 6.] 


Joan: Look, Pen, we've got to fix 
the casserole and put it in the oven. 
All this weighty thinking has made 
me ravenous. I'll peel the vegetables 
while you read me what we've jotted 
down. 

Penny: A balanced school day is 
one in which: 

[1] Each child meets intellectual 
challenges for which he is ready, so 
that his desire ‘to learn is kept alive. 

[2] Each child has a chance to 
make choices, and is guided in mak- 
ing them so that he develops his own 
value system and is, therefore, in- 
creasingly able to choose more in- 
telligently both in and out of school. 

[3] Each child improves in his 


ability to use the fundamental skills 
of learning—reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening, observing, figuring— 
by using the skills. 

[4] Each child creates something— 
expressing his ideas thru written 
words, bodily movements, voice, in- 
struments, or tools. 

[5] Each child has some time in 
which he is free to pursue his own 
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interests as long as they are educa- 
tionally desirable. 

[6] Each child spends part of the 
day in group work—learning to share, 
to cooperate, and to work with 
others. 

[7] Each child works and_ plays 
safely in ways which develop good 
mental and physical health and a 
sense of personal worth. 

Joan: That’s a good list, but I 
wonder if we'll be able to put these 
ideas into practice. 

PENNY: Sure, if we don’t try to do 
everything at once. Tomorrow I be- 
lieve I'll just do one extra thing that 
I've been meaning to do for some 
time. It’s related to the seventh idea 
of ours. I’m going to check to see 
if the furniture in my room is still 
the right size for each child. 

Joan: Well, I'll also start by try- 
ing one or two things. Phyllis, 
Arnold, and Donald are so far ahead 
of the rest of the group that they 
are really bored. Somehow I’m going 
to find the time to see that they are 
intellectually challenged. I'll get 
them reading a great deal of good lit- 
erature, for one thing. And I'll start 
them on learning French. I know 
they'll eat that up. 

Penny: Speaking of eating things 
up, how long does that casserole have 
to cook? I'm getting weak with 
hunger. And remember children 
aren’t the only ones who need a bal- 
anced program. Let’s turn on the 
news and forget about school for a 
little while. + 
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Perfect Records 


SEVENTEEN colleges and universities 


in the nation are Future Teachers 
That 


means that all students enrolled in 


of America “100-percenters.” 


teacher education are members of an 
FTA chapter. 

Che schools are: Georgia— Andrew 
[Cuthbert]; Jowa—Grand 
View College [Des Moines], Esther- 
ville Junior [Estherville], 
Ellsworth Junior College [lowa 
Falls], Webster City Junior College 
[Webster City]; Kansas—Arkansas 
City Junior College [Arkansas City]; 
Maine—Washington State Normal 
School {Machias]; Maryland—Hood 
College [Frederick]; Minnesota—Col- 
lege of St. Teresa [Winona]; Missouri 
—Lindenwood College [St. Charles], 
Trenton Junior College [Trenton]; 
Oregon—Mt. Angel Women’s College 
(Mt. Angel]; Pennsylvania—State 
Teachers College [Millersville]; 
North Carolina—Bob Jones Univer- 
sity [Greenville]; Texas—Laredo Ju- 
nior College |Laredo]; Washington 

Holy Names College [Spokane]; 
Puerto Rico—Polytechnic Institute 
[San German]. 

—ALBERT EDGEMON, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; president, Na- 
tional Association FTA. 
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Hempstead Salary Schedule 


AN IMPROVED salary schedule goes 
into full effect in Hempstead, New 
York, on July 1. Its outline: 

Bachelor’s degree: minimum, 
$3800; 15 increments; maximum 
$6300, plus $300 in 21st year for ad- 
ditional half-year of training, mak- 
ing $6600. 

Five years’ training: minimum, 
$4000; 17 increments; maximum 
$7200, plus $300 in 21st year for ad- 
ditional half-year of training, mak- 
ing $7500. 

Six years’ training and 12 years 
of service: minimum, $6600; eight 
increments; maximum $8000, plus 
$300 in 2Ist year for additional half- 
year of training, making $8300. 
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If any reader knows of another 
schedule that exceeds the Represent- 
ative Assembly’s proposed minimum 
scale, THE JOURNAL will appreciate 
receiving a report giving information 
about it. 

UNESCO Courier 

A MEANS of contact with colleagues 
thruout the world—of showing them 
the American way, and of learning 
something of their problems and 
working conditions—is provided for 
American teachers thru the Courier, 
publication of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

The new Courier includes special 
features for classroom use, and arti- 
cles on all phases of educational life. 

The Courier is published monthly 
in English, French, and Spanish. It 
may be obtained thru Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City, for $1.50 a year, or 17 
cents for trial copy; 
group subscriptions. 


discounts on 


“Better Schools” Campaign 
Hailed 





For its “Better Schools” campaign 
the Advertising Council received an 
award from 11 national educational 
organizations at the Celebrities Din- 
ner, sponsored by the National 
School Public Relations Association 
last February. NEA President Wil- 
liam A. Early [right] chats with Felix 
W. Coste, vicepresident of the Coca 
Cola Company and coordinator of 
the campaign, who received the 
award on behalf of the council. 


Graduation Gift Suggestions 


American Citizens Handbook. 
Compilation of invaluable material 
for all citizens. 608p. $2. They Saw 
Gandhi by John S. Hoyland. First- 
hand account of Gandhi’s famous 
campaigns. 80p. $1. Thoughts Along 
the Way by Walter E. Myer. 102 
short, inspirational essays on daily 
living for young people. 224p. $2. 
Quantity discounts. NEA. 





The Youth Counselling 
Committee 


Jim can’t sleep at night because he 
worries so much about what others 
think of him. Joe is highschool age 
but is still unable to read in spite of 
normal intelligence. Susan’s grades 
have slipped from A’s to D’s. Teach- 
ers have little time or training to 
uncover Jim’s lack of father-image, 
Joe’s mother-dependence, or Susan’s 
antagonism to a stepfather. 

Three years ago, in an effort to 
give such children needed help and 
treatment, the Rotary Club of 
Franklin, New Hampshire, formed 
the Youth Counselling Committee. 
This group is composed of a doctor, 
a judge, a clergyman, a highschool 
principal, the school superintendent, 
and an 80-year-old business man who 
for years has helped boys and girls. 

The committee members take a 
deep interest in students who have 
problems. By getting to know them 
and their families, they often find 
a remedy without having to resort 
to the services of a specialist. 

Teachers report the names of boys 
and girls who are having special diffi- 
culties. The school nurse gathers 
additional background and confers 
with the principal. If the problems 
seem sufficiently serious and the par- 
ents give permission, students are 
referred to the Youth Counselling 
Committee. The Rotary Club pays 
for the services of a_ psychologist, 
who interviews and tests the young- 
sters. | 

When difficulties lie too deep for 
the committee to be of help, cases 
are referred to the New Hampshire 
Child Guidance Clinic. Because the 
cases have already been screened lo- 
cally, treatment can start immedi- 
ately, thus saving precious time. 

Naturally, the committee’s efforts 
have not been 100% successful. But 
of the 35 individuals the committee 
has worked with thus far, 24 were 
aided in adjustment to school and 
life, and only eight were referred to 
the clinic. 

Benefits multiply. A psychologist 
whose salary isn’t in the _ school 
budget serves the schools. Troubled 
children develop better habits of 
mental hygiene. And business men 
around their committee table draw 
community and schools together. 

—JOSEPH J. CASHMAN, JR., princi- 
pal, Franklin [N. H.] Highschool. 
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HE rural principal is thinking 

about Harvey, the 10-year-old who 
is mentally about four: 

Harvey is not profiting from our 
school program. . . . He should be 
in a special class. Mentally re- 
tarded children can be helped .. . 
but we can’t provide a special class 
just for him. 

The neighboring city school has 
a special class . but the city has 
more than enough eligible children 
of its own. ... : And even if we could 
get Harvey in, the cost of transporta- 
tion and tuition would be tremen- 
dous. 

We could exempt Harvey from 

school as uneducable . . . leave him 
for his parents to worry about. 
We could start children’s court 
action to have Harvey committed to 
an institution. ... I'd certainly hate 
to do that! 


Tu problem of what to do about 
the mentally retarded and other ex- 
ceptional children is typical of the 
many problems that face educational 
leaders in small rural school districts. 

Teachers, board members, and ad- 
ministrators in such districts usually 
have a vision of what excellent rural 
education can be. And they know 
that providing a school program that 
meets the needs of their pupils and 
of their communities is their respon- 
sibility. But it isn’t easy to solve the 
problems of affording equality of 
educational opportunity for the 45% 
of this nation’s school-age children 
who live in rural areas. 

True, the farm population of the 
United States has decreased about 
20°%, since 1940. It was estimated in 
1952 at 23,276,000, or 15°% of the 
US total. However, from 1940 to 
1952 rural nonfarm population has 
increased about 20°%, and in 1952 
it made up 21% of the US total! By 
1960 the school enrolment in rural- 
farm areas is expected to increase 
only 2% over 1948; but in rural 
nonfarm areas the increase is ex- 
pected to be 67%, compared to 44% 
in urban areas. 


R urat educational leadership has 





Dr. Fox is principal of the University 
Elementary School, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, and chairman of the 
committee on publications of the NEA 
Department of Rural Education, which 
recently published the department’s 1954 
yearbook, The Community School and 
the Intermediate Unit. 
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made tremendous progress in reduc- 
ing the number of small school dis- 
tricts in the United States—from 
104,074 to 66,472 during the period 
from 1947 to 1953. It is quite clear, 
however, that reorganization and 
consolidation of school districts will 
not solve all the problems. 

For one thing, different educa- 
tional services require different num- 
bers of pupils for eficient operation. 
For example, it has been said that 
one teacher can effectively serve 
20 mentally handicapped children. 
There are about 20 such children 
per 1000 school-age population. It is 
estimated that one teacher can effec- 
tively serve 18 physically handi- 
capped children. But these 18 would 
be found per 4500 children. 

At what point should the bound- 
ary lines of the community-school 
unit be drawn? Obviously, the 
boundaries should not be set on the 
basis of the number of children 
needed to utilize various educational 
services efficiently. Nor should they 
be determined by the financial re- 
sources of the district. The commu- 
nity-school unit should serve a nat- 
ural sociological community. 

Every identifiable community is a 
basic unit for democratic processes 
and should have a school. The school 
is important in developing better 
community life. In community needs 
the effective school program has its 
foundation, and it makes full use 
of community resources. 


Even ina reorganized community- 
unit district it takes vision, in- 
genuity, courage, and ability to pro- 
vide a good educational program for 
rural youth. Fhese leadership quali- 
ties are being demonstrated in rural 
school areas everywhere: 

For example, one county superin- 
tendent saw the value of improved 
library service thruout the county. 
Because there were no trained librar- 
ians in any of the county schools, 


‘ROBERT S. FOX says 


rural educational leadership is 


CAPTURING THE VISION 


of what excellent rural education can be. 


the county supervisor and the teach- 
ers set up a committee of teacher- 
librarians—one from each school. 

A plan for central purchase of 
books, materials, and equipment 
thru the county office was evolved. 
Books were processed thru the 
county supervisor’s office and were 
ready for immediate 
when taken to the schools. 

Local districts in some 530 states 
report use of a telephone intercom- 
munication system to instruct home- 
bound children. This classroom-to- 
home service is not intended to re- 
place the visiting teacher, but to ex- 
tend his services and help the child 
feel a part of the class group. 

Wexford County, Michigan, has 
instituted a countywide play day, 
during which children play together, 
not against each other. The county 
has found that the games and 
rhythms have enriched physical and 
social development of the rural chil- 
dren. In addition, participating 
school districts have been stimulated 
to improve and extend their school 
recreational programs. 


circulation 


Many other successful programs 
and procedures are being carried on 
that can only be mentioned here: 

The intermediate service unit is 
being strengthened, and adjacent 
districts are cooperating in contract- 
ing services. Administrators are 
drawing the community into plan- 
ning for school needs, and school 
curriculums are being worked out 
that build upon the special values 
and interests of the community. 
Teachers are being attracted to rural 
areas by campaigns that highlight 
the advantages of living in small 
communities. 

The active leadership being shown 
today points the way toward even 
greater progress during the next dec- 
ade in achieving a comprehensive 
program of education for children in 
rural areas—including the Harveys. 
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Education students 
become professional 
only when they become 


PART OF THE PROFESSIONAL FAMILY 


OR some time I had been asking 
e myself, “What are the earmarks 
of the professionally mature teacher? 
\nd what can a student do to acquire 
professional maturity while he is still 
in college?”” Then, as I was leafing 
thru The Teacher and Professional 
Organizations, an NEA publication 
which had recently been added to 
our FTA file of professional litera- 
ture, | found some of the answers to 
my first question in this statement: 


“Tur idea that the teacher's respon- 
sibility ends with teaching in the 
classroom was discarded long ago. It 
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believes 


ALBERT W. EDGEMON 


is now recognized that all members 
of the teaching profession have at 
least a fourfold responsibility in their 
service to society: 
“{1] Continuous personal and pro- 
fessional growth toward maximum 
competency and thus toward maxi- 
mum service to children. 

“(2] Cooperative work with imme- 
diate colleagues toward wellrounded 


educational thruout the 


services 
school system. 

“{3] Participation in community 
activities to the end that the teacher 
may carry his share as a member of 
the community, as an interpreter of 
the schools to the community, and as 
a participant in cooperative action 
and adult education. 

“{4] Participation in the work of 
the organized teaching profession so 
that the standards of the profession 
may be raised, the quality of the serv- 
ices of its members increased, and the 
welfare of all members may be en- 
hanced.” 


As I rHoucnt over this fourfold 
responsibility of teachers, I realized 
how much my membership in FTA 
is helping me to achieve professional 
maturity. 

For example, it has made me un- 
derstand the importance of having 
all teachers link themselves together 
for the purpose of working ethically, 
cooperatively, and powerfully for the 
elevation of the profession. 

It has also enabled me to hold 
active membership in our united pro- 
fessional organizations—the NEA and 
its affiliated state and local associa- 





Mr. Edgemon is a senior at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. He is presi- 
dent of the Florida Association, Future 
Teachers of America and of the National 
Association, Future Teachers of America. 
Drawings are from The Teacher and 
Professional Organizations. Order from 
NEA. $1 a copy; quantity discounts. 


tions—while I am still in the process 
of preparing to teach. 


| ree that participation in profes- 
sional organizations should be as 
much a part of preteaching as is stu- 
dent teaching. I also am inclined to 
feel that the teacher-education curric- 
ulum might well include carefully 
planned units of study about our pro- 
fessional organizations. And I think 
such units should stress that both 
the future teacher and the present 
teacher ought to hold memberships 
in local, state, national, and world 
associations, as well as in the special- 
interest associations serving his par- 
ticular teaching field. 

In fact, I've come to the conclusion 
that only when we, the students, be- 
gin to participate actively as mem- 
bers of the profession, only when we, 
too, help set the goals and tackle the 
problems—only then will we really 
begin to mature prolessionally. Only 
then will we comprehend the pur- 
poses, values, and power for good 
which lie within the united teachins 
protession. 


IS 


4 
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Setting Your CAP 
for Next Year 


Dorinc the spring thousands of local 
associations elect new officers, who start 
planning for next year’s program of ac- 
tion. Almost without exception, each 
project falls into one or more of these 
categories: better opportunities for chil- 
dren, greater public support for schools, 
improved welfare measures for teachers, 
worldwide advance in education, and a 
stronger and more united teaching pro- 
fession. 

What better objectives could one find 
for a local association? Broad, compre- 
hensive, covering the highest ideals of 
the teaching profession, they are pur- 
poses frequently named in local-associ- 
ation constitutions. In fact, that is why 
the goals of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram, which are based on these objec- 
tives, were adopted in 1951. The CAP 
was recognized as an all-encompassing 
program upon which a united profession 
might work toward definite achieve- 
ments by 1957, NEA’s 100th birthday. 

Under better opportunities for children 
are CAP goal 8, competent and profession- 
ally prepared teachers; 9, adequate state 
and federal education agencies; 12, reason- 
able class size; 13, administrative units large 
enough for efficiency; 14, adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for each child; 15, ade- 
quate state and national financing; and 16, 
safe, healthful, wholesome communities. 

Greater public support for schools em- 
braces CAP goal 17, adequately informed 
lay support; and 18, able boards of educa- 
t1i0n in every community. 

In the category of improved welfare meas- 
ures for teachers are CAP goal 10, adequate 
professional salaries; and 11, professional 
securities. 

Worldwide advances in education are em- 
phasized thru CAP goal 19, an effective 
world organization of the teaching profes- 
sion; and 20. a more effective UNEsco. 

We cannot achieve these objectives 
without pooling our money and uniting 
our efforts in our professional organiza- 
tions. Thus, the first seven goals of the 
CAP are basic: 1, an active local organi- 
zation in every community; 2, stronger 
state associations; 3, a larger and more 
effective NEA; 4 and 5, unified dues and 
100% membership; 6, unified committee 
action; and 7, an FTA chapter in all 
institutions preparing teachers. 

Every local association is urged to 
adopt the CAP if it has not yet done so. 
Adoption, however, only shows inten- 
tion; it does not represent accomplish- 
ments. Each local should select specific 
goals for action, delegate responsibility 
for their development, check up on 
progress, and evaluate annually. Only 
as every local does its part can the CAP 
goals be achieved. + 
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Have You Made YOUR Reservation 


for the NEA Convention in New York City? 


The NEA Housing Bureau in New York City advises that the Dixie, 
Park Sheraton, Piccadilly, Taft and Victoria Hotels are already sold out 
during the convention next summer. 
still available in the following hotels: 


WOODSTOCK 


Teachers, school officials and others who are planning to attend the con- 


vention from June 27 through July 2, 1954, should file their application 
for hotel accommodations promptly with the: 


NEA Housing Bureau 

c/o New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau 

500 Park Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


by using the hotel reservation blank appearing on page 9 of the January 
issue of the Journal. Hotel rates are shown on page 10 of the January 
issue. Additional copies of this blank may be obtained by writing to the 
NEA Business Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 












Accommodations’ however, are 






; 
t 
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NEW WESTON 
PARAMOUNT . 
PRINCE GEORGE 
ROOSEVELT 
SHELTON 
STATLER 
VANDERBILT 
WARWICK 










Class Size Makes a Difference 


Ir was no great surprise to the 
faculty of the Fairbrother Elemen- 
tary School in Washington, D. C., to 


find, after a three-semester experi- 
ment some time ago, that small 
classes made it possible to bring 
about marked improvement in read- 
ing skill for first- thru sixth-grade 
children. What did surprise them 
was the difference the smaller classes 
made in social relationships and ad- 
justments to other children, and in 
the improvement of teaching efh- 
ciency. 

By the beginning of the second 
semester the beneficial effect of small 
classes began to appear in_ better 
teaching and learning. Particularly 
noticeable was the personal, social, 
and emotional growth of the chil- 
dren. ' 

“There was less’ noise and confu- 
sion,” said Mrs. Lucille Boggan, who 
was then principal of Fairbrother. 
“Children and faculty seemed to be 
working with a purpose and re- 
flected pleasure and pride in achieve- 
ment. There were new student activi- 


ties; the playground was a happier 
place, with fewer fights, more fun in 
games; fewer children were sent to 
the principal’s office for reprimand; 
and there was less tension in the 
school.” 

Teacher growth was another divi- 
dend of the experiment. Relieved of 
the “wear and tear” inevitable with 
large classes, teachers exhibited lead- 
ership qualities that contributed 
greatly to a sound educational pro- 
gram and to teacher growth and 
morale. 

Small classes alone will not guar- 
antee more and better learning and 
teaching. Methods and technics must 
be adapted to the specific needs of 
the children. But the small classes 
make this adaptation possible. 

Small classes should be the rule 
rather than the exception, says Mrs. 
Boggan, for every child, gifted, aver- 
age, or retarded. “And smaller classes 
could reduce the nervous strain of 
teaching so much that _ teachers 
might be more inclined to remain 
in the profession,” she adds. + 
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Feb. 19-Mar. 19, 1954] 





ARIZONA \ s K. Bynor 
I , McAlister, R 
ARKANSAS M ne LL. Chapman, Glady 
> ‘ I red MeceMahet 
CALIFORNIA —St Winr Bailey, Oscar 
\ bse Jose] iD Bedford Kenneth R 
R N ( dw es Clart 
W. Cle I ( Kkshanks, Ralph 
( rd, Gi M. D Ralph F. Evans 
‘ Giles, Thelma J. Gomez, Grace 8S. Hop 
s, V tor E enkin Harriet Jowett, Lee 
F. Kellur Lenora Kurle, Mark R. Linscott, 
Jame D. McAuley, Elden L. Miller, Margaret 
H Mil Alex J Mock, Paul L. R. Mueller, 
I se Nelsor Henry E. Newbold, Carl Edgar 
Kennett! iD La Plante, Robert Max 
I Richard J. De Remer, C. Larry Riordan, 
L, ii? Rosenberger, Earl W Schanland, 
Ross Cicero Schuster Y vonne Ww Seidel, 
Robert \ Smit Craig Snasdell Lawrence 
roddhunter, H \ Vollborn Robert Wayne, 
Valford E. Weithoff, Evalynn Worthingtor 
COLORADO— Dorothy Clancy, Charles H 
Davis Williar ( irles Graham, Bertha E 
Heid, Ellen C. Heit Helen Howerton, Frances 
E. Kettle, Richard Lampshire, S. L. Lightsey, 
Mrs. S. L. Lig Maxine Madison, Elwood 
Eugene Miller s Neeper, Maxine K. Quinn, 
TI 1 R herford Manley H Stevens, 
Murle L. Sydow, Robert W. Turner, Ruth L 
\ ler Alice Rutl Wolfe 
CONNECTICUT—Lawrence J. Steeves 
DELAWARE Thomas W Howik 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Elizabeth V. 
‘ a7 
GEORGIA Frances CC. Cooke Lucile Drake, 
Rutt M Folger, Maude Gleason, Dorothy 
Cordor Margaret LakFatr Winifred Kr M« 
Ix ht Emma Moore Mildred Parnelle, 
( ide H. Phillips, Erldyne F. Sipple, Albert 
» Thoms Jr Juanita Walls, Paul D. West, 
Zetl M Williams, J. Wallace Winn 
HAWAII—James T. Okamura 


Richard C 


IDAHO—James A Armstrong, 
tigel ld Ralph 


ov Donald P Merrill 
eye Ira Gale Moon 
ILLINOIS—Mary Lou Bowman, W. Aaron 
Brier Gerald R brow? Roye R Bryant, 
Mary S. Burklund, Camille Conlan, Coral A 
Craven, Eva L. Dunn, Lueille J Heminger 
( irles W. Hill, Portia Hill, E. Jean Jackson, 
Henrietta Komarek, Pearl McClure, E Earl 


M 


Evans 


MeCo 0 H MckKnelly, James J Mar 
Mildred Edna Merker, Pauline Meyer, Barbara 
J Petz, Mark T. Riedel, Jeanne Irene Rob- 
bins, William T. Roy, Bertha Sexton, Gerald 
W Smith Lillie B. Sons, Mary Spelbring, 
John K. Tomko 

INDIANA-——Ralph Becker, G. E. Ebbertt, 


Charles K. Feller, J tussell Hiatt, A. T. Lind- 
ley, Joe C. Rice, Wayne P. Watson 
1OWA—Mary Evelyn Baker Lawrence C 
Badger, Jr., S. A. Ballantyne, John Barczew 
sk Dorothy M Bishop, Bernice Boddicker, 
Genevieve Bredenberg, Marjorie M. Brunner, 


Harr K Burmeister, Pauline Cotter, Donald 
I. Diehn, R. B. Doolin, Margaret Good, Martha 
Griffith, Ruth E. Griffith, Walter R. Hawbaker, 


james H. Kos, Otto B. Laing, Everett E. Lock- 
hart, Edna R. Luce, Thelma E. Mabie, Clara 
S. Mangan, Grete Mursch, Catherine Newquist, 
Blanche Ann Nixon, Louisa E. Peak, Lulu F. 
Pearse William G. Pence, Arlene M. Phippin, 
Elizabeth A. Schaller, Walter Shupp, Hazel 
Siem, Oline Siem, Opal Fulton Smith, Donald 
oy Strahan, Hazel L Thompson, Nellie C. 
Wainscott, John A Waldo, Mildred Webb, 
Fern E. Wilson 
KANSAS—Lillie Adams, Dorothy M 
iw, William H. Crawford, Don E. Davis, La 
Verne Johnson, Ernest E. Kaufman, Raymond 
Marsh, Edith Means, Clifford D. Miller, Mary 
Ovster, Mildred A. Pray, E. V. Reichley, Esther 
Roberta Rich, Edith Robinson, Cleta B. Saund- 
Gladys Margaret Smith, Helen Louise 
Steele, Norland W. Strawn, Edna Elaine Tra- 
velute, Carol Watkinson 
KENTUCKY—John H. Boyd, Eunice Cecil, 
Virginia P. Greene, Carlos V. Snapp, Anita W. 
Robinson 
LOUISIANA Grace 
Earl A. McKenzie 
MAINE—Roland B. Andrews, Robert S. Ire- 
land, Marjorie C. Ricker 
MARYLAND—Marie Amos, Wilmer V. Bell, 
Frances Bradley, Sue McGlaughan Brett, 
Raiph W. Cherry, Eleanor L. Everhart, Russell 
Hite, De Graffenried List, A. Elizabeth Robin- 
son, George Kerry Smith 
MASSACHUSETTS— Herbert Fr 
Ruth Beamish, Donald C. 


Brad- 


Hensley, Riley Ewing, 


Bartlett, 
Freeman, Eleanor 
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ALL members of this Greenbrier 
County Unit of the West Virginia 


FOURTEEN members of the Lincoln 
County Teachers Association [above], 


local unit of the North Carolina 


Tue Albert Lea [Minnesota] Edu- 
cation Association has 14 NEA life 





State Teachers Association have be- 
come NEA life members this year. 





FRAZIER'S stud 
Teachers Association, are NEA life 
members, reports W. I. Morris, NEA- 
NCTA field representative. 





ALBERT LEA EVENING TRIBUNE 
members. Eleven of the 14 are shown 
in the above picture. 





Huff, Harold T. 
Alfreda R. Wales 
MICHIGAN—Roberta Ellis Britt, Virginia 
A. Cooper, Spencer W. Myers, Mabel Reist 
MINNESOTA—Morrell G. Anderson, Gunnar 
T. Berquist, C. E. Bertram, Forrest E. Conner, 
Arthur S. Dronen, Gilbert A. Krause, L. T. 
Lechner, Mabel E. Parker, Robert C. Reeve, 
Howard M. Wergeland, Arnold S. Woestehoff, 
Katherine A. Zimmerman 
MISSISSIPPI—L. O. Todd, Carl S. Wilson 
MISSOU RI—Hugo E. Beck, Anne L. Collier, 
Ann Kayser, C. F. McCormick, Josephine 
Mannino, Paul M. Mitchum, James D. Pappas, 


Rand, Gordon M. Thomas, 


Loreese Raybourn 

MONTANA—Robert G. Sando 

NEBRASKA—FEvangeline Waite 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Lewis F. Foote 

NEW JERSEY—Ruth W. Branca, A. Eld- 
ridge Brower, Emma G. Castner, Joseph M. 
Cioffi, Ida L. Francis, Gertrude Guion, Ger- 
trude J. Knipe, Bertha M. Lyons, Ellen Me- 
Nair, Helen A. Obrzut, Miriam Beatrix Reich- 
ly, Lillian M. Schweitzer, Ethel Beatty Smith, 
Gloria Taylor, Jack B. Twichell, M. Grace 
Whitelock 

NEW MEXICO—Adrian Baca 

NEW YORK—Paul G. Bulger, A. J. Foy 
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LET @ Desmonsication DECIDE 
THE SPIRIT DUPLICATOR YOU BUY 


See for yourself why everyone can run this new 
spirit duplicator. Operating instructions are 
always in sight—with all controls clearly marked. 
See for yourself the exclusive A. B. Dick feed 
that is really automatic, that guards against 
misfeeding, even with 16-lb. paper. 


See for yourself the practical and trouble-free 
moistening system—and all the other features 
that mean worth-while savings in supplies 
along with unequalled ease of operation. 





NJ-554 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation— 
DO Arrange demonstration for new, low-cost duplicator 
CF Send information about new, low-cost duplicator 














Name — 
' Oe Position a 
— Sg ° ° ee ee — 
i \ Address = 
comme: THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
City State 





A. B. DICK IS A TRADEMARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Henrietta I k, William Jansen, Frank 
IK Mosher Ruth C, Smitl 
NICARAGUA—Mrs. Tom e Brannick 
NORTH CAROLINA—Mattie A. Alexander, 


Ka Armstrong: Annie Wade Biggers, S E 
Biggers, R. E. Dalto Lucille Jordan Gregg, 
Hattie M. Harney; Henry B. Heath, Mina J 
Higgis Alexander Goldie Holland, Esther 
Howard Jack H Knox Fenton L Larson, 
J J Lentz Annie R. Loritts, Magnolia Me- 
ce bs, James ¢ Manning, Hilliard T. Moore, 
iMdith Mae Ramseur Elizabeth S. Randolph, 


tendle ‘ an Russell J J 
irlton, Emma 8S th Wade, Beth M. Wallace, 
W e Wright J 
NORTH DAKOTA Leland E. Bartle, H. O 
I 


juis 


OHILO—Carltor J Binkley 








Helen Blateric, 
Martha Matilda Burr, Anne T. Case, Martha 
Dillahur Laura Dispenne Janice Louise 
( I B m ch, Dorothy L 
E. Folley, Eva Grady, Mary H 
R is. Heuser, James M. Hill, Ruth 
Hoffmar It HI Kirkendall Helen Kut 
ere John F. Locke Grace I. La Master! 
Liber I Mattoc Edt Morgan, Nellie 
Myer Margaret Oechsle Clayton L. O'Hara, 
j Oszood Lessie Pey Robert Prather, 
Pau \. Reichert, Ruth Rohrbacher, Hetty E 
Rosenberger john A. Rowland, Lydia A 
Speck Marie Stoll, Michael Varkonda, Joseph 


eorge Whislet 
OKLAHOMA—Gladys McDonald 





OREGON Lois Alsip, Herbert Kenneth 
Booth, Robert L. Brownlee Ruth Day Davis, 
Margaret M Goff, Audrey Genevieve Hall, 

1s ! Hi \ Kobe 3 Kroodsma, 
William T. McLean, Donald Edward Morrison, 
Douglas Nelsor Miner T Patton, Laurencs 
Perkins E i Reynolds Alvin Unruh Keith 
E. Woodward Merle H. Woodward 

PENNSYLVANIA SS. E ibeth Andes, Wil 
liar Mdgar Artmats H Miller Barb, Arthur 
l.. Bennett, Elme I. Bierman, James E. Butts, 

. Clara E. Cocke le Marion T. Gannon, Clyde 
E. Daltor Dorothy I Dean, Michael Duda, 
M W Eshelt Henry H. Furio, Margaret 
Gillinghat Frederick P. Haas, Allen C. Har- 


man, Alfred Hazelbaker, William Harry Hert- 
zog, Glenn C. Hess, H. Palmer Hopkins, J. W 
Hornbeck, Winifred E Kitchen, Paul Kurtz 


Warren C. McCarty, Ruth L. Moesel, Olive E 
Moore Mildred E. Shaefer, Thomas M. Smith, 
Virginia S. Smith, George L. Spinelli, Estella 








Ss id June Elaine Swank 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Robert B. Jordan 

TENNESSEE—W. A ! nor 

rEXAS—wW Cc Andr : Ruby Cc. Arter- 
berry, H. ¢ Ballew Theressa M. Barnes, W. 
H. Bedford, Mrs. W. H. Bedford, G. M. Black- 


man, ©. T. Blaschke, Eloise C. Brown, Gladys 
I Brow Maury B. Brown, W D. Bunting, 
EFugene F. Caldwell, Mildred Cleghorn, C. C. 
Cooksey Alex F. Cox, J1 Avery R. Downing, 


Violet B Edwards, John A Ellisor, Alvin 


Erickson, Jane R. Foley, Patsy Murray George, 
Sa Gray Jr., W = Hanes, Tilghman A. 
Harbin, Mrs. A. M. Harnage, H. W. Herndon, 


Eulalie M. Hill, Garfield Hill, C. D. Holmes, 
Joycie Lee Howard, Sara Hughes, R. H. Jen- 
nings, Ira H. Johnson, Earl H. Jones, Wayne 
Jones, Willie E. Jones, James K. Kearns, Tom 
Kendrick, Margaret Ledford, Rheamon Lewis, 
Pat W. Lightfoot, Dorothy A. Linder, Dillard 


McCollum, Wesley N. Martin, Frank Monrve, 
Read 8S. Morgan, Harold R. Mulkey, Bennie 
Myers Orville B Paty, Ww H 

Rudolph Phillips, Noel Re 
Opal T. Rosson, Joe F 
F Shelton, Virgil 
Simpson, E. M 


Peterson, 
ed, John O. Rodgers, 
Sebesta, Jr., Mrs. V. 
Frank Shelton, Lee E 
Smith, Murl Smith, Sunshine 
Stephens, L. P. Sturgeon, Dwight Teel, V. E 
Tinsley, Frances A. Wade, G. B. Wadzeck, 
Thomas L. Ware, Ida M. Wedgeworth, Luther 
T. Wells, Jr., lola M. Whitfieid, Bertha L 
Whittington, John D. Wiley, Joseph J. Wilson, 
Pearl V. Witcher, Joe Wroten 

VIRGINIA—M. H. Bell, Hal James Bonney, 
Jr., Phyllis G. Brown, M. L. Carper, Clarence 
J. Gray, Sybil Marshall, R. Douglas Nininger, 
Ruth C. Vellines 

WASHINGTON—James R 
Elsie M. Lewis, William K 
Cc. Smith, Warren Watson 

WEST VIRGINIA—Mary T 
son Broadnax, Florence A Brown, Mildred 
Chandler, Kathleen Cochran, Margaret H. 
Crickenberger, Harrison H. Ferrell, Virginia 
Ruth Frame, Clyde L. Gray, Evelyn L. Green, 
Stella Duncan Gregg, Elizabeth T. De Haven, 
Sula M. De Haven, Leo G. Kesecker, Joseph 
W. Kessel, Wanda Lewicki, Miriam Minichin, 
David Edward Mudge, Irma P. Patton, Otis K. 
Rice, Elaine Burdett Rouse, Raymond B. 
Sindy, Eileen Okes Skaggs; Julia S. Smith, 
Walter Vance, Esther V. White, Robert W. 
Wilson 

WISCONSIN—Everett M. Lee, Geneva M. 
Lione, Roy M. Sleeter, Otto W. Snarr, Jr. 
WYOMING Hilda Ss. Meyer, Vera 


Steele 


Chamberlain, 
Ramstad, Robert 


garrett, Madi- 





Neva 


Oldest Life Member? 


JouNn Wes.Ley Carr, who celebrated 
his 94th birthday last December, is prob- 
ably the oldest living member of the 
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NEA. He joined in 1897. In 1943 the 
NEA conferred an honorary life mem- 
bership on Dr. Carr for his long member- 
ship in and loyalty to the Association. 


Pasadena Presidents To Receive 
Life Memberships 





OLE LILLeLaANnp fleft], NEA director 


for California, presents an NEA life 
membership to Robert G. Bowlus, im- 
mediate pastpresident of the  Pasa- 
dena Education Association, which has 
adopted for the future a policy of giving 
an NEA life membership to each presi- 
dent of the association. 


Superintendent Honored 





AIR FORCE PHOTO 
THE Mad River Township Teachers 


Association, Montgomery County, Ohio, 
honored its superintendent, Walter E. 
Stebbins [left], with an NEA life mem- 
bership and a gold watch in recognition 
of his 25 years of service in that school 
system. Orel J. Myers, attorney for the 
schools, made the presentation. 

For 14 years the teachers of Mad River 
Township have had 100% NEA mem- 
bership. 


It’s a Date 


May 6-8: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, American Assn of School 
Administrators, Dept of Rural Education, 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 6-8: Northeast district meeting, Dept 
of Elementary School Principals, Boston. 

May 7-8: Resolutions committee, Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

June 16-22: School for Executives, Ameri- 





can Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Buttalo. 

June 20-24: 18th annual natl conference of 
the Natl Assn of Student Councils, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 20-July 10: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, NEA Division 
of Adult Education Service, Bethel, Maine. 

June 26-27: Board of Directors meeting, 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, New York City. 

June 27-July 2: 92nd annual convention, 
NEA, New York City. 

June 27-July 2: NEA departments, New 
York City: American Assn for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation; American 
Assn of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn; Assn for Higher Educa- 
tion; Assn for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; Audio-visual Instruction; 
School 
Home Economics;  Internatl 
Council for Exceptional Children; Kinder- 
garten-primary Education; Natl Art Educa- 
tion Assn; Natl Assn of Deans of Women; 
Natl Assn of Journalism Directors of Second- 
ary Schools; Natl Council for the Social 
Studies; Natl Council of Administrative 
Women in Education; Natl Council of 
Mathematics; Natl Retired 
Teachers Assn; Natl School Public Rela- 
tions Assn; Natl Teachers Assn; 
Rural Education; Speech Assn of America; 
United Business Education Assn. 

July 4-16: Natl conference, Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, Newark, Del. 

July 19-23: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

July 23-25: Annual convention, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Eugene, Oreg. 

July 26-30: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Eugene, Oreg. 

Aug. 1-7: Summer work conference, Region 
III, Assn for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Charlottesville, Va. 

Aug. 2-6: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Durham, N. H. 

Aug. 8-13: Summer workshop, Region V, 
Assn for Supervision and Curriculuin Devel- 
opment, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Aug. 16-18: Northwestern and southwest- 
ern advisory council meeting, Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, Salt Lake City. 

Aug. 23-25: 14th summer meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Seattle. 

Aug. 23-25: North central and south cen- 
tral advisory council meeting, Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, St. Louis. 

Sept. 2-4: Northeastern and southeastern 
advisory council meeting, Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


1955 AASA Regional Meetings 

Tue 1955 regional conventions of the 
American Assn of School Administrators 
will be held at St. Louis, Feb. 26-Mar. 2; 
Denver, Mar. 12-16; Cleveland, Apr. 2-6. 


Classroom 


Teachers; Elementary 


Principals; 


Teachers of 


Science 


American Education W eek 


Nov. 7-13, 1954 


General Theme: Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility. 

Daily Topics: Sun., Nov. 7—Ideals ‘To 
Live By; Mon., Nov. 8—Teachers for 
Tomorrow; Tues., Nov. 9—Investing in 
Good Schools; Wed., Nov. 10—Working 

[Continued on page 312] 
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How to capture the child’s interest and then increase Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out plans > 
it is a big problem for every teacher. Real aids to ac- was developed, written, analyzed and criticized. I, 
complish this are the 22 new Unit Teaching Plans is. L . . , 

prepared to accompany World Book Encyclopedia. The result is this series of unit teaching plans, each a _ 

complete teaching plan for a major topic, each de- e 

Each Unit is planned so that it starts with the child’s signed fora particular grade (4 through 8) yet easily : ; 


present interest, broadens it into more remote but 
educationally more significant interests to teach de- 
sired learnings, then carries through to a culminating 


adapted to grades above or below. And each contains 
a summary of the unit method, as related to that par- 


ticular subject and topic. ‘eo 
activity that reviews, summarizes, appraises and ap- : 
plies the learnings, usually including an expressional These 22 units are published separately in booklet < 
activity to sustain interest and add realism. form, carefully written and well illustrated. They have 


been especially well received by curriculum workers 


These unit teaching plans have been tested and proved and teachers who have examined them. 


in actual use. Selected teachers in five school systems, 
public and parochial, all of whom used World Book Send the coupon now for an index including a more 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running anec- complete description of World Book’s 22 new Unit 
dotal record for a full year. From these records, and Teaching Plans. Find out how they can help begin- 
through individual and group conferences, all under ning and veteran teachers alike do a better job with 
the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educational less time and effort! 






Prepared by pocannn na -==--- seeencennnnsecs--~ 


World Book 


Teaching Plans for 4th through 8th grades 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1105, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, a descriptive index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 





OS ae eee ee -_ 
. ! = School_ a aA 
1st Choice of America’s schools and libraries ; Add 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division ; a290ueoume ata e Ratt aeee ee 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois tend a 
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seer? 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


~ 7 Junior Ornithologists get 
J) a thorough introduction to bird 
pp 
midwest elementary school. 
Anxious to teach her young 
‘ie pearance of common American 
at , birds, an enterprising teacher 
Ut 
and bird pictures to cut instruction time 
and hold the attention of her pupils. Here’s 


life in the classroom of one 
Wa 
€ *~, ff 
t J students the names and ap- 
uses magnetic tape recordings 
her method: 


FIRST, she mounts large photos or 
drawings of birds on classroom black- 
boards. Then she tape records a series 
of commands like this —‘‘Where’s the 
robin? Point to it!’’ An appropriate 
command for each picture. 


AS THE TAPE is played, each child 
goes to the wall, points to the bird men- 
tioned in the command. Repeated playings, 
plus an occasional mixing of the order of 
commands, have made enthusiastic wildlife 
experts of the youngsters. . . Add another 
use for magnetic recording tape—in high 
school mathematics classes, of all places! 


TAPE RECORDED 2 
explanations of mathe- 
matical formulas and 
processes made by the 
instructor before class, 
have an important ad- 
vantage over “‘live’’ class= : 
room presentations. 
Taped explanations can JL 
be repeated time after time—never 
varying in content or detail—always 
exactly the same. This way math stu- 
dents find it easier to learn new materi- 
al. Incidentally, now’s a good time to 
start planning next fall’s curriculum. 
And don’t forget — pre-recorded tapes 
can be valuable teaching tools. Your 
state’s Tapes for Teaching Library can 
give you a list of available recordings. 


JUST ONE of the advantages of “Scotch” 
Brand Magnetic Tape—it’s “dry” lubri- 
cated to prolong recording head life. The 
only magnetic tape on the market with 
patented silicon lubrication, “‘Scotch”’ 
Brand glides smoothly over the head to end 
high frequency flutter caused by sticking 
and squealing. No wonder it’s the favorite 
brand of recording engineers . . . and teach- 
ers, too! 


FOUND ANY uses for 
magnetic tape in your 
classes? I’d like to hear 
them. And I’Il be happy 
to answer your tape re- 
cording questions, if I 
can. Write to me...c/o 
Educational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
ing Tape made in U.S.A.by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Good 


Together for 
Nov. 11—Effective Citizenship; Fri., Nov. 
12—Teaching the Fundamentals Today; 


Schools; Thurs., 


Sat., Nov. 
Schools? 


13—How Good Are Your 


Sponsoring 
NEA, American 
Education, and 


organizations are the 
Legion, US Office of 
National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 





The following officers are for 1954-55. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 


President: Her- 
bert D. Welte [left], 
Teachers College 
of Connecticut, 
New Britain. 

President-elect: 
L. D. Haskew, The 
University of 
Texas, Austin. 

New member of 
executive commit- 
tee: John R. Emens, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 


American Educational Research 
Association 


President: H. H. Remmers, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Vicepresident: Francis G. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Secretary-treasurer: Frank W. 
bard, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Executive committee: Above officers 
plus: immediate pastpresident, Guy T. 
Buswell, University of California, Berk- 
eley; editor, AERA Review, Chester W. 
Harris, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; editor, AERA Newsletter, Gerald 
V. Lannholm, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J. 


Cornell, 


Hub- 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

President: Prudence Bostwick, Denver 
Public Schools. 

First vicepresident: Alice Miel, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Second vicepresident: Vernon Ander- 
son, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Field secretary: Maycie K. Southall, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 

Executive committee: All officers plus: 
Stephen M. Corey, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City; Ber- 
nard Lonsdale, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; Marvin 
L. Berge, public schools, Elgin, III. 


Retired Teachers Invited 


THE National Retired Teachers 
Association, an NEA department, in- 





vites to membership all members of 
the profession who are retiring this 
spring. The association works to im- 
prove the professional, social, and 
economic status of the retired teach- 
er. NRTA dues are $1; life member- 
ship $15. Associational: local, $5; 
state $10. NRTA president is Ethel 
Percy Andrus, 941 Rosemount Rd., 
Glendale 7, Calif. 


NEA Publications | 


Guide to Films in Human Relations, 
Edward T. Schofield, ed. Content sum- 
maries and brief comments on nearly 
200 films on human relations. [See page 
316 of this JouRNAL.] Produced by the 
NEA Dept of Audio-visual Instruction 
in cooperation with the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, Irene F. 
Cypher, project manager. 1954. 96p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. DAVI, NEA. 

Journal of Teacher Education. Na- 
tionwide survey of teacher supply and 
demand for academic year 1953-54. 
March 1954. Single copies Sl. $3 per 
year [four issues]. Natl Commission on 
Teacher Education and 
Standards, NEA. 

Needed Research in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Second in the American Assn of 
Colleges for Teacher Education study 
series. 1954. 62p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
Order from AACTE, 11 Elm St., One- 
onta, N. Y. 

Personal Growth Leaflets: Interde- 
pendence Reader, PGL No. 186. Short 
selected readings on the interdepend- 
ence of man. 32p. Daily Readings for 
May, PGL No. 305. Inspirational read- 
ings for each day of the month. 32p. 
Order both PGLs from NEA. 20 copies 
for Sl. Send selfaddressed envelop to 
Section 10, NEA, for free single copies 
of the above leaflets. 

Recreation Bibliography. Listing of 
books and pamphlets on_ recreation 
activities suitable for young people. Rev. 


Professional 


1954. 76p. Sl. Quantity discounts. 
Mimeo. American Assn for Health, 
Physical Education, and _ Recreation, 
NEA. 


School Facilities for Science Instruc- 
tion. Report of research into room lay- 
outs, laboratory equipment, and related 
facilities for teaching science. 1954. 
266p. $5.50. $5 to members. No dis- 
counts. Natl Science Teachers Assn, 
NEA. 

The Community School and the In- 
termediate Unit. 1954 yearbook of the 
Dept of Rural Education. Development 
of cooperative programs for providing 
specialized educational services for 
smaller schools and school systems. 1954. 
250p. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3. Quantity 
discounts. Dept of Rural Education, 
NEA. 
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The Undergraduate Student Coun- 
selor. Principles and practices in the use 
of college students in counseling and 
assisting other students. 1954. 58p. $1.25. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Assn of Deans 
of Women, NEA. 


Educational Differences Among the 
States, prepared by the Research Divi- 
sion for the Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. Variations in the 
quality of educational opportunity in 
the US. 1954. 3lp. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NEA. 

Time for the Job. Special bulletin 
composed of theme sections of the 1953- 
54 issues of The National Elementary 
Principal. 1954. 96p. $1.25. Quantity dis- 
counts. Dept of Elementary Principals, 
NEA. 


Filmstrip 


1954 School Building Film Strip. 
Based on the 1954 schoolbuilding archi- 





tectural exhibit at the 1954 convention 
of the American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators. 35mm. b&w. $5. No discounts. 


AASA, NEA. 


NEA International Center 


THE sum of $9,181.75 remaining in the 
United Nations Education Service Fund 
has been transferred to the Building 
Fund by the NEA Board of Trustees, as 
suggested by the NEA Committee on In- 
Relations. The Board of 
Trustees has agreed that one of the con- 


ternational 


ference rooms which will be provided in 
the new headquarters building may be 
designated as an international center. 
This room would be open to all visitors 
to the NEA and especially to visitors 
from other lands. 

The CIR was created in 1920 to imple- 
ment NEA policies concerned with inter- 
national relations. 


Classroom-teacher Sharesages 
























ATTENTION! 


NEA 
MEMBERS 


YOUR HOTEL 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
Washington, D. C. 


The Martinique is located on 
beautiful Sixteenth Street 
adjacent to NEA. Just five 
blocks from the White 
House. 


Why not plan to visit your 
Nation’s Capital during 
summer vacation and take 
advantage of special sum- 
mer rates extended to 











As oF March 23, classroom-teacher 
money corsages—or_ sharesages — have 


/ 


the benefit of one 6f the three funds 
was made last fall by Mrs. Nell Wil- 


NEA members. 


Write for literature and 
rates to: 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 








brought in $2111 for the NEA Building 
Fund, Overseas Teacher Fund, and the 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund. 

The suggestion that local and state 
associations present sharesages instead 
of flower corsages to NEA speakers for 


coxen, president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Many or- 










16th St. at M St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ganizations have adopted the idea. A 
few of the attractive sharesages—made of 
coins, bills, and ribbons—are pictured 
above. 
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How to OBTAIN a 


BETTER TEACHING POSITION 
For Only $1 (No Fees) 


You are living in the Age-of-Improvement. 
New methods of communication are now 
creating exciting opportunities that never 
existed before to educational personnel who 

want to get ahead faster. 






ll pa u handsomely to find out about 
these opportunities. The place to become intormed 
of these « ortunities is in the pages of CRU- 
SADE. The CRUSADE SERVICE has opened 
tl a t nform ou where actual teaching 
positi ure ; when they will be open oes 

liary ranges . working conditions... whom 
to ntact and other vital information YOU 
need to obtain the opportunity YOU want, where 
and when YOU want it. This is possible because 
school officials all over the U. S. are cooperating 
by sending us this important information to be 
published in CRUSADE. Nearly every superin- 
tendent in the | S. will receive a copy of 
CRUSADE between May and September 1954. 


jundreds of the best teaching positions 
(submitted by school officials) foreign and sum 
mer opportunities and graduate awards are 
published 20 times a year. We are NOT a 
teachers agency. There are positively NO FEES 
now, or when you accept a position. You merely 
correspond with the school official who has sub- 
mitted his vacancy for publication. If you have 
the proper qualifications you can obtain the posi- 
tion you want. CRUSADE can be of priceless 
benefit to teachers who want to earn money 
during the school year and during the summer 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link between 
teachers and school officials. CRUSADE’s first 
carried over 1000 actual teaching 
CRUSADE is increasing in scope, 
and opportunities daily. Would you like 
to teach in California at a salary of at least 
$3600 for beginning teachers? CRUSADE has 
vacancies for hundreds of such positions in 
Calitormia. 


14 issues 
py sitions. 
service, 


School officials who have not benefited from 
CRUSADE are cordially invited to submit de- 
tails about their vacancies for FREE publication 
in CRUSADE. School officials will also find 
qualification data submitted by teachers who are 
seeking better positions. At least 200,000 teach- 
ers will receive a copy of CRUSADE between 
May and September 1954. CRUSADE publishes 
vacancies from the kindergarten through the 
university level. 


Let Crusade be your gateway to OPPOR- 
TUNITY, TRAVEL, HEALTH, SECU- 
RITY and HAPPINESS. In order to introduce 
you to CRUSADE we are offering a SPECIAL 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION of 4 issues for only 
$1.00. This is a limited get-acquainted-offer so 
ple ase act now. 


CRUSADE is teacher operated to improve the 
economic life of educational personnel. In one is- 
sue may be the one position which will keep you 
happy the rest of your life. Isn’t that worth $1? 


Remember, there are NO FEES for positions 
listed in CRUSADE 


Crusade Can Serve You Well...So Join Now! 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1 
Name and Title (Please Print) 


Street 


City 


Mail to: CRUSADE 


Circulation Department 
THE PLAINS, OHIO 


CALIFORNIA OHIO NEW YORK 
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Know Your Prompt and Friendly Credit Union 


Prowpr and friendly help that can 
be counted on when you need it most 
—that is what the credit union pro- 
vides. The service is not always spec- 
tacular but is always dependable. 
Examples such as those below from 
files of the Chicago IEA Credit Un- 
ion might be repeated many times: 


A severe storm did extensive damage 
to the Lake Michigan shore line, espe- 
cially in the Dunes area near Gary. The 
federal government decreed that a dis- 
aster had occurred and offered property 
owners loans for repair of damage. 

One such owner, Mrs. M., applied for 
a loan from the government, and the 
loan was approved. She contracted for 
work to be done, but there were delays 
in the processing of the government loan. 
The contractors would not proceed with 
the work unless paid at once. 

Mrs. M. turned to the Chicago IEA 
Credit Union for help. After a prompt 
check of references, an immediate loan 
of $2500 was made. The loan was repaid 


At the time of the loan, Mrs. M. 
joined the credit union by buying a $5 
share. Eighteen months later she de- 
posited $1000 to her shares account so 
that others in need might borrow as she 
did. 


In March, R.L.’s father-in-law had a 
paralytic stroke. R.L. assumed financial 
obligations for the care of his father-in- 
law and borrowed $500. By September 
he had reduced the balance due to $400, 
but he borrowed $250 more at that time 
since pay checks had not been coming in 
during the summer and medical expenses 
continued. By the following June he was 
able to repay the loan in full. 


The wise teacher is the one who 
belongs to his local credit union and 
knows and uses its services. If your 
local education association has not 
yet sponsored the formation of a 
credit union, write to the NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions at NEA 
headquarters for helpful ideas about 





in four months. getting started. + 
Anna Mary Bullock is SLCDTA 





It's a good idea... 


To publicize immediately a refuta- 
tion of inaccurate, unwarranted 
published attacks on public schools. 

Particularly effective editorials re- 
plying to recent attacks on public 
schools include those by Ernest A. 
Becker, Jr., president, Pasadena [Cal- 
ifornia] Education Association, in 
Pasadena Education News, February 
1954; Alma Therese Link, editor, 
The Northeastern, news bulletin of 
the Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, February 1954; and 
Morris Marmon, in The Bulletin of 
the Los Angeles Elementary Teach- 
ers Club, February 24, 1954. 


To conduct research studies on 
matters of importance to the local 
association. 

The St. Louis County [Missouri] 
District Teachers Association  sur- 
veyed elementary schools in the 
county to find [1] class size, [2] time 
teachers are expected to be on duty, 
[3] amount of free time for teachers 
during the school day, [4] released 
time for parent-teachers conferences, 
[5] time allotted for holding teachers 
meetings, and [6] activities teachers 
sponsor outside the teaching day. 


president. 


To plan a local association leader- 
ship institute similar to an outstand- 
ing state association leadership in- 
stitute. 

The Howard County [Maryland] 
Teachers Association sponsored a 
leadership institute based on one 
held by their state association. Thru 
their program, they were able to 
share the ideas and skills of their 
county leaders with teachers from all 
parts of the county. Anna Avers is 
HCTA president. 


To agree upon and work toward 
specific goals. 

The Lexington [North Carolina] 
City Local Unit of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association set up 
and attained these objectives: 100°% 
NEA membership; board-of-educa- 
tion financing of teacher delegates to 
state and national meetings; board- 
financed awards to teachers with long 
service to the local schools; presenta- 
tion of NEA life membership to Su- 
perintendent of Schools L. E. An- 
drews; increase in the number of 
NEA life members; $20 for Korean 
teachers relief; $2 per member to the 
Building Fund. Etta Mildred Lind- 
say is LCLU president. 
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We Believe in Teacher-pupil Planning 


TEACHER-PUPIL planning does not 
mean that the teacher informs his 
students, “This class is yours; you can 
do anything you wish this year.”” Far 
from it! 

It does mean that the teacher sets 
aside a period of time for the group 
to plan thru group discussion and 
evaluation the day’s work, the week’s 
work, or even the year’s work. 

Certainly the teacher is considered 
one of the group. And because of his 
added years of training and experi- 
ence, the pupils look to him for clari- 
fication of their ideas and for guid- 
ance. 

If a teacher is going to use the 
process of teacher-pupil planning in 
his classroom, he must, first of all, 
have faith in democracy as a way of 
life and confidence in the ability of 
his pupils to carry out this process. 
And the pupils must be willing to 
work cooperatively as a group. 

Just how much responsibility the 
pupils can be given in the planning 
depends upon many factors: their 
mental maturity, physical develop- 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1954 Summer Session 
INTERSESSION 
June 7-july 2, 1954 


POSTSESSION 


Aug. 16-Sept. 10, 1954 


Especially for the N.E.A., the School of Education has organized 
some unique programs that take advantage of what New York 
City has to offer—a Workshop on the Peoples of the World, 21-26 
of June; the Seventh United Nations Institute, June 24-26; a 
Workshop on Contemporary Arts, July 1-6; and a Workshop on 
International Understanding and Education, July 6-August 13. Add: 
In addition to the special programs, the School of Education is 


also offering its usual 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


leading to 


DOCTOR’S, MASTER’S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 


For information and complete Bulletins covering 
all sections and divisions, write to: 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square 
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ment, background of experience, pre- 
vious experience in this sort of plan- 
ning, home and community back- 
ground, interests, and willingness to 
work cooperatively. 

The good teacher will study as 
many of these factors as possible 
while attempting to create a social 
climate that encourages sharing. He 
will have to gauge the pupils’ readi- 
ness for this sharing and decide the 
extent to which teacher-pupil plan- 
ning may go. 

The teacher should start where 
the pupil is and make him earn the 
right to participate by giving him 
only as much responsibility as he can 
successfully assume. As the pupil 
achieves added insights and com- 
petences, this responsibility may well 
be increased. 

In all teacher-pupil planning, 
much pre-planning by the teacher is 
necessary. This pre-planning is best 
done on a broad and flexible basis 
so that the plans can be modified as 
the pupils make their contributions. 


As a matter of fact, teacher-pupil 


Yes, there's a sense of deep satisfaction in knowing that you can 
obtain all of your school electronic needs from one centrally-located 
dependable source of supply. And the new 1954 Walter Ashe 
catalogue, source book and buying reference for everything in 


planning actually requires of the 
teacher greater leadership respon- 
sibility, more work, and more plan- 
ning than mere teacher planning. 
The leadership responsibilities in- 
clude encouraging, guiding, and 
helping others make choices and for- 
mulate goals they regard as import- 
ant. 

Why do some of us believe that 
teacher-pupil planning is worth all 
this effort? Well, we believe that if 
we are to train citizens able to meet 
and deal with new and varied ex- 
periences in a democratic society, we 
must give our students a chance for 
cooperative participation in day-to- 
day school practices. 

This participation teaches accept- 
ance of responsibility, respect for 
others, and cooperative work atti- 
tudes for both pupils and teachers. 
Teacher-pupil planning, when prop- 
erly done, is also one of the most 
successful means of teaching subject- 
matter. 

Yes, we believe in teacher-pupil 
planning, and we know that it works! 

—CALHOUN C. COLLIER, principal, 
East and North Elementary Schools, 
Niles, Michigan (on leave). 






“You're anew man since you received your Walter Ashe catalogue.” 


Radio, TV and Electronic equipment, features all the big name 


brands of: 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6-Aug. 13, 1954 


Public Address Systems @ Intercoms. @ Recording Equipment 


(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and 
tape) @ Build-it-yourself Kits and, in fact, any electronic need. 





Name_ 


Depend on us to supply what you want. . 
at the right price. Let us quote you on your requirements. If you 
haven't received a copy of our catalogue, please request it. Simply 
fill in and mail the handy coupon below. 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 
1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 
1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


. when you want it and 


Gentlemen: Send a new 1954 catalogue. 





Address 





City 





—-------4 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 
ning Your Playground or 
specifications, write Dept.B 
THE 5. E. BURKE 
Playground Equipment Co. 


Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 










NEW SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th St., N. Y. 11 


Summer 
Term 


June 21-August 5 


@ SCHOOL OF POLITICS 


COURSES @ SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND AND LIBERAL ARTS 


WORKSHOPS: @ GRADUATE FACULTY OF 
tater POLITICAL & SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 












Economics 
Foreign Affairs The New School for Social 
Languages Research offers a 1954 Sum- 
American 


mer program of special in- 
terest to teachers. Credit may 
Sociology be obtained to meet in- 
Gasaiabeatinne service requirements and for 
saaeiioies B.A., M.A., M.S.Sc., Ph.D., 


Writing and D.S.Sc. degrees. 
Workshops 


Psychology 
Philosophy 
Public Opinion 


Foreign Policy 
United Nations 































INSTITUTE ON 
EDUCATIONAL 











meals PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Art 

Drawing & Benjamin Fine, Ph.D. 
Painting Director 

Workshops ’ ; 
Jewelry & A four - day, intensive, 


practical workshop, de- 
signed for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and pub- 
licity and public rela- 
tions officers of schools, 
colleges and educational 
organizations, directed 
by the foremost Amer- 
ican authority in the 
field. 


July 6-9 


Leather Crafts 










WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG! 












Address: The Registrar, New School 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11 


TELEPHONE: ORegon 5-2700 
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What To Do at a 
Convention 


Thirse helpful hints are the result 
of careful observation and statistical 
interpretation of the best practices. 
The results may be startling, but 
they work beautifully. 

[1] If the meeting is announced to 
begin at 9, leave the hotel at 9:05. 
The announcement is a playful imi- 
tation of good school practice. If you 
are careful, you will reach the con- 
vention hall at 9:43. 

[2] Argue with the doorkeeper, 
and finally you will effect an en- 
trance. Saunter leisurely up the aisle 
until you find an unoccupied seat 
near the center. Crawl over the six 
people who came on time. They 
have no rights anyway. Remain 
standing while you gaze around. 

[3] Ask your neighbor on the right 
for his program. He brought it 
especially for your use. Turn its 
pages leisurely. Put the program in 
your pocket. 

[4] Turn to your neighbor on the 
left and in an amplified whisper 
say, “Who is this bird that’s trying 
to speak?” Don’t wait for his answer 
but remark casually that he seems 
extremely dull. 

[5] Listen five minutes, look 
around for five minutes, cough five 
minutes, talk five minutes, and then 
get out your newspaper. Spread the 
paper in such a way as to shut off 
the view of the most persons. 

[6] You have now remained a half 
hour. That’s too long. Make a hur- 
ried exit by crawling over the peo- 
ple at your right, if you came in 
from the left. In any event don’t 
slight anyone. If possible, time your 
exit so that you can leave just as the 
speaker nears the climax of his ad- 
dress. Maybe you can tone it down. 

[7] When you get to the hotel, 
assume an attitude of complete bore- 
dom and tell everyone you see that 
the program was terrible. It shows 
your intellectual capacity. 

[8] Go to a movie—it’s better en- 
tertainment and requires no mental 
effort. 

Incidentally, the last time I was 
at a movie, a dog in the aisle was 
enjoying the show as much as the 
rest of the audience. Probably he 
wouldn’t have cared for a conven- 
tion address either. 


—Reprinted from Texas Outlook. 





Teacher-pupil Relationships 


To PROVIDE a reference to films that will 
help groups explore their problems, ex- 
plain processes, and bring about group 
action in response to social problems, the 
NEA Department of Audio-visual In- 
struction, in cooperation with the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, has 
just issued Guide to Films in Human 
Relations. 

The pamphlet lists nearly 200 films 
alphabetically, under 35 subject heads 
such as “School and Community,” “Race 
Relations,” and “Group Dynamics.” 
Each film was screened by leaders in 
human relations from every region in 
the United States. Comments of all view- 
ers were considered in writing evalua- 
tions, which give clues to how the films 
may best be used. 

Copies of Guide to Films in Human 
Relations can be obtained from the NEA 
Department of Audio-visual Instruction; 
single copies $1; quantity discounts. 

The following listing of films on 
‘“Teacher-pupil Relationships” is taken 
from the pamphlet. 

—IRENE F. CYPHER, associate professor, 
New York University, New York. 

Angry Boy. 33 min. b&w; $105. 1951. 

Summary: In Angry Boy we see how a 
lad, not yet in his teens, responds to 
pyschiatric treatment and_ psychological 
guidance after he has become involved 
in a stealing episode in his classroom. 
Tommy’s family background is one of 
frustration, tension, and scenes of hostil- 
ity accentuated by the conflict between 
Tom's mother and maternal grandmoth- 
er in their efforts to dominate the family. 
The program of a child-guidance bureau 
is depicted not only as it affects Tommy, 
but also in its relationship to the entire 
family. At the end of the film, Tommy’s 
mental health has been improved and 
his progress as a developing humanbeing 
pushes forward along normal and _ posi- 
tive lines. 

Comment: This film, sponsored by the 
Mental Health Film Board and the State 
of Michigan, portrays the causative na- 
ture of behavior problems in children 
and indicates how a sympathetic and in- 
formed teacher, working with guidance 
people, can contribute to the improve- 
ment of troubled children. The film is 
useful in understanding interpersonal 
relationships, unconscious motivations, 
and the role of the psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, social worker, and others in im- 
proving human relations. [3] Col. AdEd. 

Broader Concept of Method. 32 min. 
b&w; reel 1, $80; reel 2, $95. 1947. 

Summary: In reel one, we first see a 
realistic picture of a teacher-dominated 
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classroom. The recitations are the lesson- 
hearing type, resulting in little student 
interest or participation. Vital problems 
affecting the students are disregarded be- 
cause of the rigidity of the course of 
study. A comparison of this method with 
one in which freedom of discussion is 
encouraged then follows. Now, we see 
the class about to embark on a project 
which is centered about the needs and 
interests of the students. In reel two, the 
implementation of this desirable kind of 
program is realized. Students are shown 
at work together, organizing themselves 
into functional groups to make and carry 
on plans for investigation and reporting 
of their problems. We see how reflective 
thinking and selfexpression are now 
greatly enhanced. 

Comment: This film, designed for 
teacher-training classes, has considerable 
interest to those interested in developing 
good conditions for group work and 
democratic action. The technics illus- 
trated are readily applicable to other sit- 
uations in which individuals are to share 
in the planning and execution of activi- 
ties. The film shows positively the close 
correlation between interest and effort 
not only in the classroom, but also in 
any worthwhile activity. [4] Col. AdEd. 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 14 
min. b&w; $80. 1947. 

Summary: Two contrasting methods 
for handling classroom discipline prob- 
lems are interestingly portrayed in this 
film. We see first a class where teacher 
and students are pulling in opposite di- 
rections and where frustration repre- 
sents the common pattern for both. By 
study, it is revealed that the teacher has 
failed to engage the interests of the stu- 
dents; boredom is the natural result, and 
small incidents arising from this condi- 
tion become magnified into major prob- 
lems. In the second sequence, the class 
is conducted in a different manner from 
the same point of departure. The same 
teacher tries to understand the native in- 
terests of children and uses them in his 
teaching. In turn, the whole problem of 
control is altered, and the same small 
distractions are handled expertly by the 
teacher so that familiar patterns of ag- 
gression do not arise. 

Comment: This film, seemingly devot- 
ed to teacher-training alone, has many 
facets for work in individual and group 
relationships. How sympathy, under- 
standing, and kindness create the op- 
posite effects from tyranny and oppres- 
sion are convincingly portrayed. The 
film establishes basic principles of get- 
ting along with people which help them 
to arrive at productive and mutually 
satisfactory solutions of problems. [4] 


Col. AdEd. 


Courtesy for Beginners. 10 min. b&w; 
$50. Color; $100. 1952. 


Summary: The film depicts a modern 
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classroom in which children of the third 
grade are being taught to act as hosts to 
visitors, as good playmates and neigh- 
bors. The technic of role-playing is util- 
ized in the presentation. 

Comment: The film is more than a 
picture of good manners and how to ex- 
ecute them. It is a personal-guidance mo- 
tion picture for young children and sets 
the stage for knowing why good manners 
are a basic part of getting along with 
people. The film achieves realism thru 
the introduction of the children’s voices 
along with the comments of the narrator. 
[2] Elem. 

Quiet One. 67 min. b&w; apply for 
rental. 1948. 

Summary: This is the story of the re- 
adjustment of an emotionally disturbed 
Negro boy, the victim of a disrupted 
home. Donald Peters is sent to the Wilt- 
wyck School in New York State for treat- 
ment. There, the counselors, the boys, 
and the psychiatrist assist in his rehabili- 
tation. Preceding his placement in Wilt- 
wyck are scenes which reveal the squalor, 
filth, and poverty of Donald’s back- 
eround. 

Comment: The brief description of the 
action of this film can in no way portray 
the vividness and intensity of The Quiet 
One. Hailed as one of the great classics 
of the documentary technic of film-mak- 
ing, the picture penetrates our society 
and shows movingly how blighted areas 
directly influence the lives of our citi- 
zens. Donald’s wellmeaning grandmoth- 
er cannot replace his parents; and his 
depressed environment and the negative 
and antisocial attitudes of his compan- 
ions are too strong for him. Since the 
film was photographed in Harlem, New 
York, the portrayal of conditions among 
Negroes living in a large city is particu- 
larly significant. Another good thing 
about the film: the combination of social 
forces interested in Donald’s transforma- 
tion—the many forces in the community 
available and wanting to help—is well- 
illustrated. [1] Col. AdEd. 

Producers or distributors—{1] Athena 
Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 
19. [2] Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. [3] International Film Bu- 
reau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. [4] 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 

The Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education is a bibliog- 
raphy of films, filmstrips, slides, records, 
and transcriptions useful in teaching 
about the role of religion in our culture. 
Descriptive and evaluative listing of 
films released from 1948 thru 1953. In- 
cludes sources of audio-visual materials. 
390p. $5.50. National Council of Church- 
es of Christ in the USA, 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. 





A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 


DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 
5516 Park Heights Ave. 


Baltimore 15, Md. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 
i Write 
Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
“‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 


J . Mountain West’ 
University Bldg. 910-i6th St.—Denver 2, Colo. 








TEACHING — A CHALLENGING CAREER 


Thorough teacher preparation combined with 
@ general college education. B. E. and M. E. de 
grees. Prepare for rewarding career in teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades. On Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. 
§ Our 68th Year. Fall, Mid-Year and Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph. D., Pres. Rm. 416E Evanston, ill. 








ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBERT and schools. Under 


direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 

generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Original Albert—Since 1885 








Your own copy of TIME 
each week this summer 
... if you order TIME now 
for classroom use for next 
fall. Minimum order: 10 
copies. 































Your classroom order means TIME 
—a vivid, up-to-date textbook of 
current affairs—each week for each 
of your students. 

tt also means: a free desk copy 
of TIME with your order... a free 
desk copy of LIFE if your order is 
for 25 or more copies... TIME at 
only 10¢ a copy (half the news- 
stand price)... free supplementary 
teaching materials (maps, tests, 
special reports). 

Send your name, school, address 
and number of copies you'll want 
to TIME Education Department, 
14 W. 49 St., New York 20, New 
York. You can change your request 
in September; can stop it any time 
you say. 

And with your request, specify 
your summer address for your free 
TIME this summer. 
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Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer Courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium .. . swimming 
pool reasonably priced res- 
taurant ... 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


“Paris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Announces 


A WORKSHOP IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL CAMPING 


June 28-July 9, 1954 
At 


Sargent Camp Peterborough, N. H. 


For information write: 
Dean George K. Makechnie 
8 Everett Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 
THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 


Averages at a glance from the totals of 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 


Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 


Same price —_ $1.00 postpaid 


Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, O. 








Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN’ 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 
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The Tomato Plants 


Born parent and teacher are con- 
cerned with the success of the child 
in most instances, but in all too 
many cases, each fails to profit by 
the experience of the other, and the 
child is inevitably the victim of their 
conflicting opinions and methods. 

In a suburban area near a large 
city, nearly all the children came 
from homes in which the parents 
had not yet accepted American 
standards for healthful living. A 
teacher, determined to impress upon 
her pupils the need for physical 
wellbeing, was constantly admonish- 
ing them regarding health habits, 
particularly the need for sleeping 
with windows wide open. 

Ten-year-old Eric proved to be an 
eager learner. One cold morning in 
early spring when his mother came 
to awaken him, she found both of 
his windows wide open and, on_the 
broad shelves in front of each win- 
dow, all of her cherished tomato 
plants limp and_ blackened—com- 
pletely frozen. 

“Eric,” she shouted, “why did you 
open those windows?” 

Sleepily, Eric replied, “Why, the 
teacher told me to.” 

“That teacher,” wailed the dis- 
tressed mother, “she’s got no right 
to freeze my tomato plants.” 

The teacher, unacquainted with 
the homes of her pupils, had failed 
to learn that every south window in 
that community was of necessity a 
nursery for the infant tomato plants 
that would, later in the season, sup- 
ply the family with food and eke 
out the family income. 

The entire community was upset 
by the incident, and it was a long 
time before pupils’ and parents’ 
full confidence in the school was re- 
stored. 

The health program was _inter- 
rupted for all children until the 
incident could be forgotten—an in- 
cident caused by a lack of communi- 
cation between the home and the 
school. 

—ANNA H. HAYES’in Children in 
Focus, 1954 yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Order 
the yearbook from this NEA depart- 
ment, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C. $3.50 a copy; quantity 
discounts. 


Where To Get It 





Tape Recordings 


A LTHO in education tape recorders are 
used most extensively for local recording 
and play-back purposes, there is a grow- 
ing interest in the use of prerecorded 
tape programs. 

The following five companies have 
available for sale such programs: 


A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 5th Ave., 
New York 19. (music, language arts, litera- 
ture, modern languages, religious) 

Concertapes, 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. (music) 

Fort Orange Radio Distributing Co. Inc., 
904 Broadway, Albany. 
areas) 

Shakespeare Tape Library, 1818 M St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (Spanish, French, 
Italian, German, English) 

Webcor, 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 39. (music) 


Many have developed tape 
libraries which loan and/or rerecord ed- 
ucational programs for educational insti- 
tutions. Some of these libraries can per- 
form services for educational institutions 
outside their own state. 


(over 25 subject 


states 


Among the educational tape-recording 
libraries are the following: 


Audio-visual Aids Center, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 

Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

Extension Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Office of Audio-visual Education, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, 200 New- 
bury St., Boston 16. 

Audio-visual Center, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Audio-visual Division, State Department 
of Education, 32 State Office Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Eastern Tape Recording Center, Eastern 
Montana College of Education, Billings. 

Bureau of Audio-visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Audio-visual Center, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. 

Tape Recording Center, Roberts Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Audio-visual Center, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio. 

Audio-visual Department, Oklahoma A & 
M College, Stillwater. 

Educational Materials Service Depart- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Station KOAC, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Division of Audio-visual Aids, State De- 
partment of Education, R. I. College of Ed- 
ucation, Park and Hayes Sts., Providence. 

Radio Station KUSD, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 

Texas Education Agency, Capitol Station, 
Austin. 

Audio-visual Center, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. 

Bureau of Teaching Materials, Common- 
wealth of Virginia, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond 16. 

The Film Center, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 


—Prepared by Instructional Materials 
Committee, NEA Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction. 
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ESP A NE AY PRE A PTET 2 SEE A ECE A TEE 


Your Greatest Value in Vacations 
In The World Famous Resort 


MONTEGO BAY 


Jamaica B.W.1I. 

One Full Week At Only $45 
All Meals Inclusive, Every Room with 
Private Bath & Shower, 

The World’s Finest Bathing Beach 


MAR VISTA HOTEL 


Facing The Ocean Front 
Write For Information and Reservations to 
MAR VISTA HOTEL Montego Bay. 





Tronzoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 



















Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 
educational institutions and organizations. 


LTETLOI ETT 36 CHURCH ST. 





IZA 








FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 

188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains ¢ In the 
Valleys @ By the Lakes 

y the Sea 

ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Regional Descriptions 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing Attractions, etc., 
Near Each Inn. 
$420 MAILED PROMPTLY $450 





= Send check or cash to 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 





LYNDON TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Lyndon Center, Vermont 
FULL SUMMER SESSION 

July 5-August 13 
Geography Workshop July 5- July 16 
Arithmetic Workshop July 19- July 30 

In the Heart of Vermont’s 
Cool Northeast Vacationland 








YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Over 


1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published; promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 


what type of book you’ve written — fiction, poetry, 


biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 

EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. N-45, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 





MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


e Survey firms, advertising agencies, use part- 
time men, women, interviewers everywhere. 
Make $8-$10 a day asking questions near 


home. Noselling. For booklet explaining fully 
how to get started and list of 110 top sur- 
vey firms send $1. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Dept. D, Box 253, Wilmette, Ill. 
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Piorte have been moving fast and far 
by means of the world’s airlines. In just 
one year, airlines cared for a passenger 
movement equivalent to carrying seven 
million people—nearly the population of 
New York City—from Western Furope 
to Equatorial Africa. 

Both the safety and the speed of inter- 
national air services have been increased 
thru the varied operations of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
[ICAO], a specialized agency of the UN. 

Ten floating ocean weather stations, 
designed to provide weather reporting, 
communications, and search and rescue 
facilities in the North Atlantic, are main- 
tained by 11 member nations. 

Because of the great number of gov- 
ernmental regulations which delay air 
traffic at international boundaries, ICAO 
has made recommendations to minimize 
or eliminate the red tape of customs, 
immigration, public health, and other 
formalities, without, however, sacrificing 
public-health safeguards. 

Thru the cooperation of its 63 mem- 
ber nations, ICAO has done and is doing 
much to bring uniformity, regularity, 
and cooperation to the world of inter- 
national air transport. Technical stand- 
ards have been drawn up to apply to 
international civil aviation, including 
personnel licensing, aeronautical maps 
and charts, rules of the air, dimensional 
practices, meteorological codes, opera- 
tion of aircraft on scheduled interna- 
tional services, facilitation of interna- 
tional air transport, and aeronautical 
telecommunications. Experts from mem- 
ber states constantly review these stand- 
ards in order to keep them practicable 
and in line with technological progress. 

Regional meetings for the eight ICAO 
flying regions determine what air naviga- 
tion facilities are available and what are 
needed, and decide on regional operat- 
ing procedures for both air and ground 
crews. 


By Tanner Gray Line's regu- 
larly scheduled sightseeing 
tours — enter movie studios 


and see the stars’ homes! 


Reserve a late model car for 
your arrival! All prices in- 
clude gas, oil and insurance. 
May we plan your itinerary? 





With a liveried chauffeur- 
P : guide —exclusively yours 
and surprisingly reasonable. 






Especially planned for their 
educational value — such 
points of interest as Hunt- 
| ington Library, Mt. Palomar 
A | and the Missions. 






Some 30 countries have requested help 
from ICAO under the _ technical-assist- 
ance program. ICAO g¢ither sends experts 
to train local personnel or grants fellow- 
ships for study abroad. 

The organization produces technical 
publications covering operational stand- 
ards, statistics, and special studies. 

Headquarters: Montreal, Canada; 
members: 63; established: 1947. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


TANNER GRAY LINE 


1207 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif., MUtual 3111 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


(LICENSEE) 
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A Sight for Sore Eyes? 

“Ir your eyes hurt, you should see 
an octopus,” was the startling advice 
of a fifth-grader to Margaret B. Pad- 
dack, who teaches in the Mansfield 
Elementary School, Mansfield, Ar- 
kansas. 


Guilt by Association 


Mary had just returned to school 
after a three-day absence. We were 
happy to see her, and the children 


began telling her of our concern as 
to whether she had chicken pox—a 
disease mildly epidemic in the neigh- 
borhood at the moment. 

Ruffled with righteous indigna- 
tion, Mary glared at us and stated 
vehemently, “I haven’t even been 
near any ole chickens.” 

—ROBERTA GUDERIAN, Edgemont 
School, Puyallup, Wash. 


Inflation 


I’m faced with inundation 
By a floodtide of inflation. 
My bank account is going 
In reverse. 
Would that an atomician 
By means of dollar-fisston 
Could start a change reaction— 
In my purse! 
—MIRIAM Ss. COX, Compton Senior 
Highschool, Compton, Calif. 


No Wheels, but Flies 


DuRING a discussion in social- 
studies class of the various kinds of 
work that fathers do, the children 
were listing the many things that 
families can buy with the money 
father earns. They named _ house, 


ENJOY THIS SUMMER-—IN BOSTON 
at WHEELOCK COLLEGE... 


. . on the scenic Riverway while vou study to improve 
your work with children or prepare for leadership posi- 
tions in early childhood or intermediate education. 
e@ LIFE IN BOSTON is an education in itself: Es- 

planade concerts and other musical events, art mu- 


seums, Science Park, summer theatre, historic shrines, 
short drives to shore, mountains and New England 


countryside. 


@ SUMMER STUDY at WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
includes: practical seminars and workshops in educa- 
tion and child development; special programs in 
creative arts and arts in childhood education, and 
field work in the Boston area related to college 


courses. 


Write today for catalogs of summer and winter 
offerings; requirements for B.S. Ed; M.S. Ed. Degrees. 


BOX Z, 132 RIVERWAY, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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food, and clothes, but made no men- 
tion of automobile. 

Thinking to give them a clue, I 
asked, “And what sits outside the 
house?” 

“The garbage can!” cried Billy, 
with a flash of inspiration. 

—LORNA MEIVES, first-grade teacher, 
Merrill School, Beloit, Wis. 


Light on the Subject 


Wuie helping my small nephew 
with his lessons, I asked, “What is 
the difference between electricity and 
lightning?” 

He slowly replied, “I really don’t 
know, except you don’t have to pay 
for lightning.” 

—FRANK KIERAN in The Instructor. 


Ivll All Come Out in the Wash... 

Oh yes, I concur; kindergarten ts 
grand! 

They've taught him to paint with 
chubby hand. 

Here’s a lavender house in a skyblue 
valley. 

(Another Picasso perhaps, or a Dali?) 

Just see the effect of his splotchy 
pink trees! 

(Note also same spots on his new 
dungarees! ) 

My artist is covered with talent, I 
know; 

And covered with paint from his 
head to his toe. 

Of course he’s a genius! I freely 
admit it 

And offer as proof his clothes-line 
exhibit! 
—JEAN C. SOULE, Springfield, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. | tell you 
what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-E, 
Chicago 26, III. 





SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD $1995 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1495 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 1495 
EUROPE (3 tours) ~ $882 to 1395 
College Credit Optional — For Graduates, 
Undergraduates & Professional Persons. 
For detai's address: Prof. J. E. Tarbell, 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON 2, PA. 
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